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I  might  give  a  short  hint  to  an  impartial  writer  it  would  he  to  tell  him  his  fate.  If  he  resolves  to  venture  upon  the  dangerous 
precipice  of  telling  unbiassed  truth,  let  him  proclaim  war  with  mankind— neither  to  give  nor  to  take  quarter.  If  he  tells  the  crimes 
qf  great  men,  th^  fall  upon  him  with  the  iron  hands  of  the  law;  if  he  tells  them  of  virtues,  when  they  have  any,  then  the  mob 
attacks  him  with  slander.  But  if  he  reyar^  truth,  let  him  expect  martyrdom  on  both  sides,  and  then  he  may  go  on  fearless.— Dz  Foe. 


POLITICAL  AND  SOCIAL. 

-  ■■  O - 

NOTES  AND  COMMENTS. 

Marshal  MacMahon  has,  during  the  week,  worked  his 
way  through  another  provincial  tour,  which  has  on  the 
whole  been  naore  satisfactory  than  the  journey  through 
Brittany.  The  ostensible  object  of  this  last  Presidential 
progress  was  the  inspection  of  the  military  manoeuvres  in 
the  North  of  France,  and  the  consideration  of  the  best  plans 
for  strengthening  the  frontier  fortresses  of  the  country.  A 
review  at  Lille,  a  supervision  of  certain  cavalry  tactics,  a 
glance  at  some  of  the  principal  places  fortes  on  the  Belgian 
border,  were  duties  rapidly  and  readily  got  through.  But 
the  visits  of  the  Marshal-President  to  the  great  seats  of 
manufacturing  industry  in  the  Northern  Departments,  are 
believed  to  have  had  more  to  do  with  the  Presidential 
progress  than  the  manoeuvres  of  General  Clinchant’s  forces 
or  the  possibilities  of  resisting  another  invasion.  It  is 
curious  to  note  the  change  of  tone  in  the  French  ministerial 
journals,  and  especially  in  those  which  are  supposed  to  be 
identified  with  the  personal  following  of  the  Marshal  towards 
the  Republic  and  the  Republican  party.  Very  distinct  in¬ 
timations  have  been  given  that  there  is  now  a  place  for  the 
Left  Centre — if  not  yet  for  the  Left — in  the  direction  of 
public  affairs  in  France.  This  is,  of  course,  quite  a  **  new 
departure  ”  in  the  policy  of  the  Marshalate ;  and  the 
Presidential  journeys  are  to  be  thanked  for  it.  They  ripen 
the  Marshal-President’s  crude  purposes  very  fast,  as  an 
official  authority  in  Paris  has  lately  observed. 

The  Marshal-President  is  not  as  indifferent  as  his  simple 
soldiership  ”  might  be  supposed  to  be  to  the  signs  of  the 
times.  And  on  Sunday  last  a  very  remarkable  sign  of 
the  times”  made  itself  manifest.  The  election  for  the 
Department  of  the  Maine-et-Loire  resulted,  as  we  have  all 
along  predicted,  in  a  majority  for  M.  Maille,  the  Republican 
candidate.  M.  Bruas,  the  candidate  of  the  Septennate, 
who  is,  like  the  Due  de  Broglie,  a  slightly  disguised 
Orleanist,  had  not  much  more  than  half  the  number  of 
votes  recorded  for  M.  Maille ;  and  the  Bonapartigt,  M. 
Berger,  had  still  fewer  than  M.  Bruas.  It  is  only  fair  to 
aid  that  about  one-third  of  the  electors  abstained  from 
voting  j  and  as  M.  Maille  did  not  receive  the  vmjorite 
ahsolue  of  the  votes,  there  must  be  a  scrutin  de  hall df age 
to-morrow.  M.  Berger  retires,  and  some  of  the  Bona- 
partist  papers,  who  have  a  wholesome  dread  of  tho  Republic, 
and  have  no  fear  at  all  of  Orleanism,  call  upon  the  partisans 
of  tho  Empire  to  rally  to  M.  Bruas.  Yet  we  have  every 
reason  to  believe  that  many  electors  who  voted  against  the 
,  candidate  last  week,  and  many  more  who  with- 

eld  their  votes,  will  come  forward  to  support  the  Republic 
aow  that  it  has  been  shown  to  gather  together  a  larger 
f  than  any  other  political  cause.  The  altered  tone 
®  e  Marshal-President,  and  of  the  official  press,  will  have 
upon  the  whole  we  have  no  doubt 
a  M.  Maille  will  be  returned  to-morrow  by  a  substantial 
^ajority.  In  the  Seine-et-Oise,  where  the  Bonapartists 
ave  been  working  very  hard,  the  Legitimists  have  deter- 
ine  to  start  two  candidates  for  the  two  vacant  seats. 
18  must  divide  the  so-called  **  Conservative  ”  ranks,  and 
^®a  y  serve  the  Republican  candidates,  M.  Senard  and 


M.  Albert  Joly,  of  whom  the  former  represents  tho  Left- 
Centre,  and  the  latter  the  Left. 

The  visit  of  the  Emperor  Francis  Joseph  to  his  king¬ 
dom  of  Bohemia  has  an  important  political  meaning.  The 
stubborn  obstinacy  with  which  the  Czechs  have  clung  to 
their  tradition  of  national  independence  has  been  intensi¬ 
fied  by  the  victory  of  the  Magyars  over  the  German  spirit 
of  domination ;  and  the  abiding  discontent  of  Bohemia  has 
opened  a  dangerous  chasm  in  the  constitutional  policy  of 
Austria,  which  could  only  be  closed  by  an  extension  of  the 
Federal  principle  that  the  statesmen  of  Vienna  deem  incon¬ 
sistent  with  the  integrity  of  an  Austrian  Empire.  The 
Emperor  has  now  visited  Prague  without  bis  Constitutional 
Ministers,  whose  names  are  detested  among  the  Czechs,  but 
with  his  Constitutional  policy,  and  it  appears  certain  that 
a  compromise  has  been  arranged  which  will  reconcile  the 
greater  portion  of  the  discontented  class  in  Bohemia  to  tho 
Government  of  the  Empire.  When  Francis  Joseph  was 
last  a  guest  in  his  Bohemian  capital  he  was  sullenly 
received ;  now  he  is  met  with  an  enthusiastic  welcome  in 
which  the  rival  races  take  equal  shares.  The  precise 
character  of  the  compromise  that  has  been  arranged 
between  the  Czechs  and  the  Imperial  Government  has  not 
yet  been  revealed  ;  but  that  it  cuts  the  ground  from  under 
the  disaffection  that  troubled  Bohemia  since  Sadowa 
may  be  inferred  from  tho  fact  that  the  Old  CzocRian  party, 
tho  Irreconcileables  of  the  kingdom,  are  fiercely  indignant 
with  the  New  Czechian  party  for  allying  themselves  or 
coming  to  any  terms  with  the  Constitutional  or  German 
party.  This  burst  of  petulance  on  the  part  of  agitators 
who  feel  that  their  occupation  is  gone  is  of  good  augury 
for  the  future  of  the  Empire. 

The  reign  of  terror  ”  in  the  South  has,  perhaps  for¬ 
tunately,  culminated  in  an  open  insurrection  at  New 
Orleans.  This  broad  challenge  by  the  white  people  of  the 
principles  and  practice  of  negro  government  must  compel 
the  intelligence  of  the  North  to  apply  itself  to  tho  consi¬ 
deration  of  tho  Southern  problem.  At  all  events  such  a 
method  of  dealing  with  the  evils  of  negro  government  as 
the  whites  have  Adopted  in  Tennessee,  Georgia,  Mississippi, 
and  Louisiana  itself  cannot  be  tolerated  by  any  civilised 
Government,  and  the  outbreak  of  tho  **  White  League, 
which  on  Monday  overthrew  Governor  Kellogg  and  his 
carpet-bag  ”  Legislature,  is  really  less  serious  than  the 
outrages  that  preceded  it.  Mr  Kellogg’s  power  was 
established  some  time  ago  by  the  aid  of  tho  Federal 
Government,  and  General  Grant  has,  of  course,  been 
obliged  to  sustain  once  more  the  pretensions  of 
his  nominee  and  suppliant.  Accordingly,  tho  War 
Department  has  ordered  preparations  on  a  great  scale  for 
the  suppression  of  the  insurgents,  who  have  got  tbe  city, 
and,  indeed,  tbe  whole  administration  of  tbe  State,  into 
their  hands.  But,  at  tbe  same  time,  a  parley  has  boon 
opened  with  tbe  rebel  Government,  and  terms  have  been 
settled,  by  which  the  restoration  of  Mr  Kellogg  is,  on  the 
one  hand,  secured,  and  on  the  other  the  insurgents  are 
promised  a  complete  amnesty.  It  may  be  hoped,  there¬ 
fore,  that  a  collision  will  be  avoided ;  for  the  leaders  of 
the  White  League  have  accepted  the  compromise  offered 
by  the  Federal  commander.  But  the  question  will  not  be 
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the  member  for  Northamptonshire  to  hope  lo  be  able  t 
turn  out  some  good  ships,  for  the  county  is  rich  in  « 
materials  of  which  British  ships  are  constructed— oah 
iron.”  He  had  christened  a  ship  NorthanipUnishire,  The 
only  drawback  to  one’s  enjoyment  of  all  this  after-dinner 
jocularity  is  that  Mr  Ward  Hunt  tells  no  less  than  the 
simple  truth  when  he  says  that  his  work  is  entirely  new 
to  him.”  We  should  laugh  if  Sir  John  FalstafiF  undertook 
to  lead  the  Queen’s  navies — on.  the  stage;  but  the  joke 
becomes  too  serious  in  real  life. 


finally  disposed  of  merely  by  putting  Mr  Kellogg  back  into 
the  place  from  which  he  was  ejected  a  few  days  ago.  The 
policy  of  the  Federal  Executive  towards  the  South  must  be 
reconsidered,  and  the  necessity  for  doing  this  is  not  got  rid 
of  by  the  ingenuity  with  which  the  Whites  of  Louisiana 
have  put  themselves  in  the  wrong. 

We  have  reason,  indeed,  to  be  well  satisfied  in  this 
country  that  the  excitement  of  race-hatred  in  the  Southern 
States  had  not  come  to  a  crisis  in  Civil  War.  A  Civil  War 
would  have  signified  a  cotton  famine,  and  if  we  had  been 
disposed  to  forget  what  a  cotton  famine  would  be — though 
our  memory  need  only  have  gone  back  a  decade — the  dis¬ 
turbance  of  trade  in  the  Noiih,  owing  to  the  shortness  of 
the  American  cotton  crop,  would  be  enough  to  convince  us 
that  the  danger  is  very  real  and  urgent.  The  threatened 
falling  oflf  of  the  American  supply  may  be  less  serious  than 
is  anticipated,  though  the  news  from  the  South  do  not  give 
much  ground  for  hope.  At  Bolton  a  great  strike  among 
the  operative  spinners — who  refused  to  consent  to  a  reduc¬ 
tion  in  the  rate  of  wages — has  been  carried  out  this  week. 
Two-thirds  of  the  factories  of  the  town,  employing  some 
13,000  hands,  are  at  a  standstill.  The  resources  of  the 
workpeople  are  considerable;  but,  in  the  depressed  condi¬ 
tion  of  the  market  and  with  the  prospect  of  a  scarcity  of 
the  raw  material,  it  is  thought  improbable  that  they  will 
be  able  to  carry  their  point. 

Mr  Charles  Bradlaugh  has  issued  an  address  to  the 
electors  of  Northampton,  in  which  he  declares  his  inten¬ 
tion  of  going  to  the  poll.  In  reply  to  the  suggestion  of 
the  Daily  News  that  some  early  means  should  taken  of 
submitting  to  a  fair  test  the  relative  claims  of  the  various 
Liberal  candidates,  Mr  Bradlaugh  angrily  points  out  that 
on  former  occasions,  in  order  not  to  divide  the  Liberal 
party,  he  has  offered  every  possible  test,  and  his  overtures 
have  been  uniformly  refused.  He  does  not  directly  inti¬ 
mate  that  now,  in  his  turn,  he  will  refuse  any  pre-arrange¬ 
ment  of  the  Liberal  camp ;  but  this  seems  to  be  the 
meaning  of  his  emphatic  assertion,  that  for  the  third  time 
he  will  go  to  the  poll.  We  hope  Mr  Bradlaugh  will  recon¬ 
sider  this  decision.  Although  we  are  far  fronti  sympathis¬ 
ing  with  Mr  Bradlaugh’s  dogmatism  in  supporting  the 
doctrines  with  which  his  name  is  identified,  we  should  be 
glad  to  see  him  get  an  opportunity  of  trying  his  powers  in 
Parliament.  The  courage  and  ability  with  which  Mr 
Bradlaugh  has  defended  unpopular  opinions  entitle  him  to 
this  much  from  all  friends  of  free  discussion.  But  if  such 
a  Liberal  as  Mr  Jacob  Bright  is  induced  to  stand  for  North¬ 
ampton,  we  trust  that  Mr  Bradlaugh  will  agree  to  decide 
beforehand  which  is  likely  to  get  the  largest  measure  of 
support,  and  will  not  prosecute  a  hopeless  contest  to  the 
damage  of  the  Liberal  cause. 


Eeferring  to  the  alleged  debts  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  on 
Thursday,  the  Daily  Telegraph  seems  to  have  been  in  a 
mood  to  deny  ever3rthing  except  the  existence  of  the  indi. 
vidual.  Various  reports,”  says  the  Telegraph,  “  have  lately 
appeared  in  print  to  the  effect  that  debts  have  been  con¬ 
tracted  by  the  Prince  of  Wales.  It  has  been  stated  that 
Mr  Gladstone  was  requested  to  bring  the  matter  before 
Parliament,  but  declined  ;  that  Mr  Disraeli  was  to  be  asked 
to  do  so ;  and,  finally,  that  her  Majesty  had  paid  off  these 
amounts.  Mr  P.  A.  Taylor,  the  member  for  Leicester,  has 
even  addressed  his  constituents  on  the  subject.  We  are 
enabled  to  assert  that  there  is  not  a  single  word  of  tmth 
in  any  of  the  above  statements.”  We  are  not  in  a  position 
to  corroborate  the  Daily  Telegraph  as  to  whether  the 
alleged  debts  have  been  contracted.  We  are  equally  in  the 
dark  whether  or  not  they  have  been  paid.  But  we  are 
glad  to  confirm  the  Daily  Telegraph  on  one  point.  There 
certainly  is  a  very  small  modicum  of  truth  in  the  statement 
that  the  member  for  Leicester  has  **  addressed  his  con¬ 
stituents  on  the  subject.” 


•  A  few  of  the  discontented  American-Irish  have  been 
endeavouring  to  call  into  life  the  apparently  extinct  agita¬ 
tion  which,  under  the  name  of  Fenianism,  seemed  at  one 
time  to  threaten  a  serious  disturbance  of  the  peace  of 
the  United  Kingdom.  The  Fenian  Brotherhood,”  or 
rather  the  shattered  remnant  of  that  association,  has 
opened  a  convention  at  New  York  for  the  purpose  of  s^ain 
tampering  with  the  disaffected  in  Ireland.  The  reappear¬ 
ance  of  this  organisation,  notwithstanding  the  many  dis¬ 
couragements  which  are  met  with  in  the  present  state  of 
feeling  both  in  America  and  in  Ireland,  at  least  marks  the 
determination  and  sanguine  temperament  of  these  enthusiasts. 
Irish  discontent  and  restlessness  have  turned  into  another 
channel,  and,  having  found  vent  under  the  peaceful  guise 
of  the  Home  Eule  movement,  is  unlikely  to  reassume  the 
hardly  less  vain,  though  more  perilous,  form  of  rebeUious 
conspiracy  and  agitation.  Much  of  that  sore  feeling  and 
jealousy  between  England  and  America  which  formerly 
led  the  Irish  to  expect  aid  from  the  United  States  has  now 
disappeared,  and  no  hostile  expedition  to  Ireland  would  now 
be  countenanced,  much  less  supported,  at  the  other  side  of 
the  Atlantic.  The  men  who  were  prominent  in  the  agitation 
are  reluctant  now  to  sink  utterly  into  oblivion,  and  for  t^ 
reason  more  probably  than  any  other  the  Fenian  Convention 


At  an  agricultural  dinner  at  Northampton,  the  First 
Lord  of  the  Admiralty  made  one  of  the  few  “  extra  par¬ 
liamentary  utterances  ”  that  have  been  delivered  during  the 
week.  Mr  Ward  Hunt’s  utterance  was  brief,  because  his 
time  was  limited,  but  it  was  in  some  respects  remarkable. 
Ho  frankly  owned  that  at  one  time  he  could  hardly  have 
expected  to  be  called  upon  to  respond  for  the  Navy.  But 
he  was  offered  the  post  of  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  and 
he  held  that  the  members  of  a  party  ought  to  take  the 
offices  imposed  upon  them,  and  not  to  pick  and  choose  and 
say  that  certain  posts  would  be  suited  to  different  persons.” 
‘*An  Englishman  was  bound  to  undertake  cheerfully  the 
task  laid  upon  him.”  Square  men  and  round  holes — non¬ 
sense  !  If  an  Englishman  is  offered  a  high  place  in  the 
government  of  his  country,  he  is  a  traitor  to  his  duty  if  he 
does  not  take  it :  and  if  he  knows  nothing  at  all  about  his 
department,  he  will  probably  give  the  permanent  officials 
less  trouble .  than  if  he  knows  a  little.  We  daresay 
that  more  men  would  have  taken  office  and  pre- 


At  agricultural  society  dinners  and  harvest-homes  the 
speakers  are  naturally  drawn  to  say  something  about 
union  of  the  agricultural  labourers.  We  have  remarked 
three  such  speeches  of  Conservative  M.P.’s  during  ^ 
week — Sir  Eainald  Knightley,  at  Northampton  ;  Mr 
gate,  at  Knowles ;  and  Sir  Charles  Bussell,  at  SwaUowne 
Park.  All  speak  of  the  labourers  with  fatherly  intere^ 
but  deprecate  the  action  of  the  Labourers’  Unions.  Sir  . 
Bussell  reminded  his  labourers  that  if  they  were  idl^  ^ 
struck  for  higher  wages,  they  would  raise  the  price  o 
bread  for  the  poor,  as  the  miners  had  raised  the  pnc® 
coals  I  Mr  Newdegate,  like  George  Eliot’s  Mr  Brool®» 
saw  good  in  Unions  up  to  a^  certain  point,  but  that  pom 
had  been  exceeded.  If  labourers  emigrated,  they  wo 
find  abroad  that  some  of  the  homes  there  were  hotter, 
colder,  and  many  less  enjoyable  than  those  they  had  M 
Sir  Eainald  Knightley  was  most  anxious  to  see  . 
Labourers’  Union  kept  down.”  He  urged  “  that  the 
way  to  make  labourers  contented  was  to  make  them  com 
fortable  by  providing  better  cottages,  coal  clubs,  ^ 
reading-rooms,  and  giving  them  garden-plots  and  allotm 
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there,  who,  on  their  arrival,  were  met  by  scarcely  a  score  of 
Belgian  members ;  the  whole  affair  creating  not  only  no 
enthusiasm  whatever,  but  not  even  any  stir  or  interest 
among  the  public  at  large. 

The  Federal  Bureau,”  which  had  been  established  at 
the  last  Congress  for  the  sake  of  appearances,  has  had  an 
easy  time  of  it  during  the  year  which  has  elapsed.  During 
a  twelvemonth,  the  Bureau  was  not  written  to  by  any  one- — 
the  best  proof  of  the  utter  absence  of  all  cohesion  1  This 
absolute  want  of  union  was,  it  will  be  remomberod,  embodied 
at  the  Hague  by  a  formal  resolution,  to  the  effect  that 
“  questions  of  principle  should  not  be  subjected  to  the  voto 
of  a  Congress.”  Tlie  anarchy  ”  which  a  considerable 
section  of  the  still  existing  Bump  of  the  International 
wishes  to  introduce  as  a  guiding  maxim  in  social  ” 
matters — though  anarchy  and  socialism  would,  to  the 
present  form  of  the  human  intellect,  appear  contradictory 
terms  I — is  thus  already  the  very  basis  of  annual  Congresses 
which  are,  nevertheless,  said  to  meet  for  the  furtherance  of 
the  common  interests  of  the  Proletariat.  The  spectacle  which 
these  Congresses  now  afford  is  that  of  men  who,  whilst 
they  are  at  issue  with  all  parties  of  the  world  at  large,  are 
at  the  same  time  even  more  deeply  estranged  between 
themselves.  One  section  of  them  wishes  to  **  seize  every¬ 
thing  ” — the  land,  the  capital,  the  machinery — and  to 
convert  the  State  into  a  Communistic  Utopia,  in  which 
universal  bliss  would  be  attained  by  the  suppression  of  all 
individual  action.  The  other  section  rejects  with  utter 
horror  the  very  idea  of  a  State  ;  its  notion  being,  that  only 
free  groupings  of  individuals  into  Communes  are  allowable, 
and  that  every  interest  which  the  several  groups  might 
have  in  common — for  instance,  the  making  of  roads,  or  the 
working  of  railways — should  continually  be  discussed  and 
settled  afresh  by  a  reference  to  first  principles  !  This  first 
principle,  for  them,  is  “  Anarchy.”  The  occasional  com¬ 
bination  of  fortuitous  human  atoms  into  social  groups, 
bility,  have  been  overthrown  before  he  could  have  sought  under  reserve  or  protest,  they  designate  by  the  name  of 
an  escape  from  internal  difficulties  in  a  ruinous  war  against  ”  Collectivity.”  The  length  to  which  the  adherents  of  this 
the  German  nation.  Without  the  teachings  of  the  Inter-  extraordinary  theory  go,  may  bo  gathered  from  the  speech 
national,  the  Republican  party  in  France  would  present  at  of  one  of  them,  who  declared  that  courts  of  justice  and  the 
this  moment  a  more  united  front.  Royalists  and  Bona-  police  are  to  be  abolished,  and  that  every  man,  after  having 
partists  would  thus  stand  at  a  greater  disadvimtage.  The  done  his  short  day’s  work,  ought  to  patrol  the  streets  for 
teachings  of  the  International  have  increased  disunion  in  the  object  of  securing  some  kind  of  public  safety  I  This 
the  ranks  of  Spanish  Democracy.  Serrano’s  usurpation  proposition  may  be  classed  with  that  for  the  establishment 
rests  on  the  follies  of  the  Communalistic  and  Intransigente  of  a  universal  language  by  that  very  same  Association,  to 
movement,  even  as  MacMahon’s  power  rests  on  the  divi-  which  the  “  tot  capita,  tot  sensus  ”  might  be  applied — only 
sions  between  French  Republicans  and  anarchical  Extrem-  that  the  final  word  of  that  Latin  saying  seems  to  be  rather 
ists.  There  are  those  within  the  International  who  incongruous  in  this  connection. 

sjtematically  work  for  such  divisions ;  who,  not  content  According  to  their  own  report,  the  so-called  Federa- 
with  lumping  together  Ultramontanes,  Conservatives,  tions  ”  in  France,  Spain,  and  Italy  only  exist  in  a  secret 
Liberals,  Radicals,  and  Republicans,  under  the  name  of  form,  so  that  it  is  impossible  to  judge  of  the  substance 
the  “common  enemy,”  make  it  their  special  business  to  which  may  be  found  behind  a  vague  public  assertion.  The 
effect  a  further  diminution  and  pulverisation  of  the  popular  Italian  Federation  did  not  even  send  a  delegate.  The 
forces  by  continually  stirring  up,  even  among  advanced  Italian  member  present  only  came  in  the  name  of  a  few 
Social  Democrats,  profitless  discussions  on  abstract  theories,  students.  All  that  the  Italian  Federation  did  was  to  issue 
which  are  fully  on  a  par  with  the  squabbles  which  the  a  manifesto  eulogising  the  action  of  those  few  bands  of  ill- 
Byzantines  indulged  in  whilst  the  Turk  was  storming  the  armed  young  men  who  recently  turned  up  in  the  Campagna, 
gates  of  Constantinople.  Despotism  is  the  only  gainer  in  a  manner  so  convenient  for  the  government  of  Victor 
from  those  communalistic  attacks  against  advanced  Repub-  Emanuel,  and  so  distasteful  to  the  Republican  party,  whose 
licans.  The  quairels  between  **  centralising  Communists  ”  leaders  are  imprisoned  at  Spoleto  under  a  false  charge  of 
and  “anarchical  Collectivists”  are,  on  their  part,  in  the  having  resolved,  in  company  with  the  Internationalists, 
end,  but  a  help  for  the  rule  of  the  sword.  upon  a  series  of  armed  outbreaks.  Secret  as  these  Italian, 

The  prediction  of  Mazzini  that  the  process  of  disintegra-  French,  and  Spanish  societies  are,  they  have  not  even  a 
tion  within  the  International  itself  would  continue  until  bond  of  union  between  themselves  and  they  stand ^  in  a 
nothing  would  be  left  of  it  except  a  few  convulsive  disjecta  similar  attitude  of  separation  towards  the  public  societies 
membra,  has  received  a  remarkable  confirmation.  The  in  Switzerland,  Germany,  and  Belgium.  Thus,  there  is  real 
CTeat  split  had  begun  already  before  the  Congress  at  the  anarchy  throughout  the  camp.  Add  to  this  that  the^  so- 
Hague.  At  that  Congress,  the  disintegration  took  a  defi-  called  “Jura  Federation  represents  a  Rump,  or  secession- 
oite  and  declared  shape  j  the  men  who  had  until  then  ruled  ist  body,  within  the  Rump  that  met  at  Brussels,  and  that 
the  Association  being  compelled  to  transport  their  head-  the  next  Congress  is  to  meet  within  the  region  of  the  Jura . 
quarters  beyond  the  Atlantic,  which  step  was  tantamount  and  the  picture  of  confusion  getting  worse  confounded  is 
the  extinction  of  their  infiuence.  The  English  working-  complete.  ^  ^ 

^868  leaders,  who  had  been  among  the  very  founders  of  the  ”  Abstention  from  politics,  because  pohtics  means 
Association,  gradually  withdrew  in  the  meanwhile  from  all  the  acknowledgment  of  soine  form  of  State,  was  the 
wntact  with  a  body  which  had  become  utterly  useless  parole  of  the  extreme  Anarchists  at  the  Brus^ls  Congre^. 
through  being  so  deeply  rent  asunder.  In  England,  con-  The  German  delegate  set  his  face  against  their  idea.  In* 
*^uently,  the  International  may  be  pronounced  to  be  dead,  his  opinion  it  would  a  suicidal  act  to  refuse  taking  part 
rom  the  Congress  whi(;)i  has  just  been  held  at  Brussels  in  elections  fora  national  representation,  or  otherwise  to 
^6  now  see  that  not  more  than  fourteen  delegates  assembled  shun  all  participation  in  political  affairs.  To  this  extent 


at  reasonable  rents.”  This  is  no  doubt  quite  true,  but  it 
is  also  true  that  the  labourers  are  not  likely  to  get  these 
comforts  soon,  unless  they  keep  united  and  insist  upon 
having  them. 

Last  week  we  referred  in  general  terms  to  the  evidence 
for  the  prevailing  notion  that  garotting  was  put  a  stop  to 
by  the  use  of  the  lash.  We  daresay  the  mass  of  vigorous 
writers  will  continue  to  assert  this  till  the  end  of  time,  in 
defiance  of  the  plainest  facts,  but,  as  facts  do  have  a  certain 
weight  with  the  intelligent  minority,  we  publish  in  another 
column  a  letter  from  “  A  Barrister,”  who  has  made  some 
study  of  the  facts  of  this  question.  Statistics,  no  doubt, 
are  always  open  to  logical  quibbling,  but  those  collected  by 
“  A  Barrister  ”  in  this  case  seem  capable  of  only  one  inter¬ 
pretation  when  looked  at  by  the  homely  light  of  common 
sense. 


THE  INTERNATIONAL. 

All  those  who  take  an  interest,  at  once  hearty  and  sen¬ 
sible,  in  the  economical  emancipation  of  the  working  class, 
both  in  town  and  country,  must  deeply  regret  the  vague, 
though  vehement  talk  which  is  year  by  year  carried  on  at 
the  Congresses  of  the  International,  and  the  only  result  of 
which  has  been  the  creation  of  fierce  feuds  between  Inter¬ 
nationalists  themselves.  This  is  not  the  way  to  advanc- 
the  cause  of  the  Proletariat.  So  thorough-going  a  revolue 
tionist  and  friend  of  the  suffering  masses  as  Joseph  Mazzini 
was  had,  in  the  last  year  of  his  life,  nothing  but  words  of 
bitterness  and  indignation  against  the  leaders  of  that  Associa¬ 
tion  ;  and  though  we  may  not  share  entirely  the  point  of  view 
from  which  he  judged  its  action,  we  mainly  agree  with  him 
in  thinking  that  the  progress  of  Democracy  has  been  sadly 
hampered  by  the  International. 

But  for  the  International,  Nanoloon  would,  in  all  proba- 
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WO  certainly  agree  with  his  view.  The  emancipation  of  religious  id^  in  the  politics  of  France,  and  cer- 
of  what  in  Germany  is  called  the  “  Fourth  Estate  ”  can  tainly  the  public  life  of  M.  Guizot  was  an  elaboration 
only  be  effected  on  political  ground.  Abstention  -  from  of  ^  Calvinism.  He  and  his  were  the  elect ;  the 
politics  on  the  part  of  working  men  would  simply  be  a  free  claims  of  a  bom  aristocracy  were,  of  course,  rejected  by  the 
pass  for  the  rule  of  an  oppressive  royal  and  aristocratical  Puritan  instinct,  but  the  pretensions  put  forward  in  their 
caste,  or  of  a  selfish  plutocracy.  Sensible  working  men,  stead  were  not  less  arrogant.  A  robust,  good-humoured, 
however,  will  see  that  despotic  kingcraft  and  all  kinds  of  and  not  excessively  intellectual  English  statesman  once 
oppression  can  only  bo  overthrown  by  a  union  between  the  provoked  a  violent  controversy  in  this  country  by  bluntly 
workers  in  town  and  country,  that  is,  between  the  most  declaring  his  conviction  that  **  all  children  were  bom  good,’’ 
progressive  elements  among  the  middle  class,  the  artisans,  Such  a  heresy  would  never  have  been  agreed  to  by  the  sour 
and  the  peasantry.  In  order  to  effect  such  a  Union,  by  Frenchman ;  for  to  M.  Guizot  the  people  were  as  much 
which  alone  the  necessary  Force  can  be  obtained,  the  first  wild  beasts  to  be  distmsted  and  watched  and  coerced  ss 
thing  to  bo  done  is,  to  put  aside  the  abstract  and  discordant  ever  they  were  to  the  aristocratical  Ministers  of  the  seven- 
spoculations  of  the  many  quarrelling  sections  of  the  Inter-  teenth  and  eighteenth  centuries.  A  select  few,  here  and 
national.  .there,  picked  and  chosen  by  political  experts  like  himself, 

were  to  monopolise  political  power,  and  the  community  at 
large  were  to  be  perfectly  satisfied  that  they  were  well  and 
M  GUIZOT  fairly  governed  because  they  saw  this  handful  of  ministerial 

J'ai  vecu  was  the  history  of  the  Revolution,  as  the  Abbe  puppets  working  the  visible  machinery  of  CoMtitutionalism. 
8iey6s  told  it.  The  **  illustrious  statesman  ”  who  died  a  This  was  the  political  structure  that'he  laboriously  built  up 
few  days  ago  at  Val  Richer  might,  if  he  had  chosen,  have  France  under  the  reign  of  Louis  Philip ;  for  this  he 
summed  up  the  account  of  his  long  career  in  the  same  imperilled  the  cause  of  orderly  progress  in  his  country,  and 
words.  If  to  have  prolonged  existence  far  beyond  the  finally  he  sacrificed  the  Goven^ent  and  the  social 

common  limit  of  human  life  ;  to  have  enjoyed  throughout  system  that  he  most  firmly  believed  in.  He  never  could 
this  period  the  delicate  incense  of  flattery  in  a  fuller  measure  ^  brought  to  understand  that  whatever  of  the  consequences 
than  falls  to  the  lot  of  many  ministers  or  many  monarchs  ;  Revolution  might  pass  away  in  France,  the  passion 

to  have  exercised  dictation  in  the  Cabinet,  in  the  Chamber,  social  equality  could  not  be  touched.  The  whole  work 
in  the  Lecture-room,  and  in  the  Church ;  to  have  domineered  Cuizot  s  political  life  was  to  beat  down  equality,  to 

first  as  an  interpreter  of  history,  then  as  a  Chauvinist  re-establish  privilege,  and  to  carry  out  this  vast  enterprise 
minister,  and,  last  of  all,  as  a  “Protestant  Pope  to  have  destruction  and  construction  without  any  other  force 
never  been  troubled  by  self-searching  doubts,  and  to  have  behind  him  than  the  cold  and  doubting  approbation  of  a  sec- 
gone  down  to  the  grave  without  a  single  remorseful  pang,  bourgeoisie.  The  policy  that  led  up  to  the  Bevo- 

— if  these  things  make  up  the  elements  of  a  happy  old  age,  lution  of  February,  1848,  was  the  most  wildly  foolish  that 
»nd  smooth  a  dying  bed,  Fran9ois  Guizot  was  happy  in  his  ever  a  statesman  plunged  into,  a  sor:*t  of  folly  of  which  only  a 
life  and  in  his  death.  To  the  last  his  confidence  in  himself  chiUy  arrogant  dreamer,  sitting  in  his  Cabinet  and  think ng 
did  not  for^iake  him ;  all  around  him  he  saw  the  destruction  could  play  with  the  passions  of  living  men  as  he  might 
of  his  hopes,  the  fatal  issue  of  his  fine-drawn  schemes ;  yet  with  pawns  upon  a  chessboard,  could  have  been  guilty, 
ho  had  only  infinite  pity  for  the  poor  people  who  could  not  ^  Cluizot  never  saw  how  and  when  He  had 

or  would  not  profit  by  his  wisdom.  The  few  broken  words  wrong.  Even  after  the  event  he  would  not  be  wise ; 

—almost  his  last  words— that  he  addressed  on  his  death-  h®  persisted  in  believing  that  more  vigorous  military  mea- 
bod  to  his  son-in-law,  M.  Cornells  do  Witt,  were  full  of  s^^es  might  have  crushed  the  men  of  the  barricades,  as 
characteristic  arrogance, — “Unhappy  country — hard  to  serve  doubtless  they  might — for  the  time.  He  could  not  w 
—ungrateful ;  yet  we  must  serve  her  I  ”  A  Richelieu  or  a  not  see  that  the  Revolution  was  not  an  in 

Chatham  could  hardly  have  conveyed  with  more  reproachful  ^^®  streets,  but  the  passionate  working  of  an  idea  which, 
dignity  the  contemptuous  tolerance  of  a  powerful  and  lofty  an  outlet  in  one  direction,  would  be  certain  to  make 

intellect  for  the  littleness  of  those  with  whom  and  through  its  way  to  the  surface  by  another  and  more  dangerous  way. 
whom  it  had  to  work.  But,  when  we  survey  the  record  of  Such  was  the  domestic  policy  of  M.  Guizot  while  he 
M.  Guizot’s  public  labours — wo  are  content  to  take  them  ruled  France  as  Minister,  or  influenced  her  counsels  as  a 
from  the  pen  of  his  most  adulatory  disciple — the  ludicrous  leader  of  Opposition.  His  foreign  policy  is  better  appre- 
naturo  of  the  pretension  unfolds  itself  at  once.  What  has  dated  in  England,  for  it  was  narrowly  hostile  to  this  coun- 
M.  Guizot  done  for  the  country  that  he  dies  pitying ;  pity-  tiy,  and  it  was  baulked  by  our  diplomatists  in  a  really 
no  doubt,  for  its  blindness  in  having  rejected  his  aid  masterly  fashion.  The  Chauvinist  folly  of  the  French 
for  a  quarter  of  a  century,  in  making  a  mock  of  the  vanity  Government  in  regard  to  the  Syrian  question  and  the  Pritchard 
of  his  small  disciples,  and  in  declining  to  hear,  without  controversy  in  the  South  Seas  was  defeated,  to  the 
something  like  the  initiation  of  nausea,  the  platitudes  that  great  satisfaction  of  Europe,  by  the  English  Foreign  OflBce. 
this  school  of  political  talkers  would  impose  upon  it  as  In  one  instance — when  it  had  been  well  for  his  fame  if  he 
remedies?  We  must  answer,  nothing!  had  failed — he  attained  a  shameful  success;  there  is  no 

For  M.  Guizot,  during  more  than  forty  years  of  an  active  public  act  of  any  modem  statesman  to  compare  for  infamy 
literary  and  political  career,  followed  by  a  quarter  of  a  cen-  with  the  futile  baseness  of  the  “  Spanish  Marriages.’  hi 
tury  of  enforced  retirement,  which  might  have  been  fruitful  these  transactions  his  English  rival  was  Lord  Palmer8tc®» 
-in  lessons  of  political  thought,  did  not  bestow  on  his  country  and  Palmerston’s  policy  was  throughout  its  entire  coutm 
or  on  the  world  a  single  solid  achievement  of  policy,  a  the  antithesis  of  Guizot’s.  We  are  certainly  no  indisen- 
*higIo  germinal  idea  in  IVench  politics,  a  single  guess  even  minate  admirers  of  Palmerston ;  his  views  were  narrow, 

toodiug  towards  the  solution  of  the  problems  that  perplex  his  lights  were  few,  and  when  he  did  what  was  right  hfl 

his  native  land.  A  cold,  self-contained,  self-regarding  often  did  it  from  what  we  hold  to  be  wrong  motives.  But 
nature,  inflated  with  intellectual  pride,  and  with  the  when  we  compare  his  public  conduct  with  that  of  Gui*®^ 
spiritual  vanity  that  Calvinism  always  generates,  placed  we  cannot  help  feeling  a  sense  of  satisfaction  that  our 
Guizot,  at  the  beginning  of  his  career,  out  of  sympathy  country,  during  a  momentous  period,  was  represented  by  a 
with  the  mass  of  his  countrymen.  His  historical  studies,  lusty  country  squire  and  not  by  an  acrid  doctrinaire.  Avanj 
his ^  literary  labours  though  brilliant  enough  to  attract  t*tuf  je  suis  geutillwmnie  Atiylnis  wss  t\iQ  proud  answei  o 
notice,  and  even  to  win  fame — had  only  the  brilliancy  of  Wellington  to  some  offer  of  honours  or  titles  from 
polished  steel.  The  logic  that  inspired  them,  rigorously  Louis  XVHI. ;  and  above  and  beyond  the  thought  of  servi^ 
accurate  and  perfectly  clear,  worked  within  a  narrow  to  the  State  which  M.  Guizot  would  have  said  was  his 

circle  of  postulates,  and  in  politics  it  chanced  that  what  dominant  impulse  in  his  directing  of  French  diploina<y> 

M.  Guizot  postulated  was  precisely  what  the  French  nation  there  was  in  Palmerston’s  conduct  a  paramount  sense  o 
would  have  nothing  to  do  with.  He  carried  into  public  individual  honour  which  we  hope  never  to  see  absent 
affaire  the  dogmatism  of  the  professor,  and  unluckily  the  the  policy  of  English  political  men,  gentle  or  simple*  ® 
doctrines  that  he  professed  were  not  those  of  his  country-  conceivable  advantage — not  for  himself,  we  put  that  asi  e 
®aen.  It  would  not  be  difficult  to  trace  the  affiliation  at  once,  but  even  for  hia  country— -would  have  temp^ 
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Palmerston  to  have  put  his  hand  to  the  dirty  business  of 
the  Spanish  marriages.  Yet  Palmerston  was  no  saint  and 
Guizot  was  of  the  straitest  sect  of  the  “unco*  gude.”  It 
may  bo  a  question  of  temperament  or  of  training  ;  but  we 
are  not  sorry  that  the  advantages  are  on  our  own  side,  and 
that  English  Puritanism  when  it  becomes  a  powerful  f.actor 
in  public  affairs  does  not  impart  its  own  code  of  honour,  but 
accepts  that  by  which  ordinary  Englishmen  agree  to  live.  M. 
Guizot  was,  fortunately  for  his  fame,  a  Frenchman,  and  his 
praises  are  chanted  or  assented  to  by  hundreds  who  would 
hiss  them  down  if  he  had  been  an  Englishman.  His  latter 
days  were  worthy  of  his  earlier  career.  He  added  to  his 
work  a  histoiy  of  France  for  children,  as  dry  and  dogmatic, 
as  logical,  and  as  inconclusively  narrow  as  anything  that 
he  wrote  when  he  filled  a  professorial  chair.  He  took  part 
in  organising  the  “fusion”  that  extinguished  the  Orleanist 
party,  and  gave  the  work  of  the  Due  de  Broglie  his 
patriarchal  blessing.  He  has  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing 
the  Republic  and  the  Empire  struggling  for  the  represen¬ 
tatives  of  the  Department  in  which  he  lived  and  which  he 
once  represented.  He  goes  down  to  the  grave,  full,  indeed. 


the  somewhat  mjrsterious  dignity  of  Atalighghazi.  Quite 
recently  he  has  placed  himself  in  relations  with  the  Sultan 
of  Turkey,  who  is  still  in  name  at  least  the  inheritor  of  the 
rights  and  dispenser  of  the  authority  of  the  Ealiphate. 
From  the  Sultan  Yakoob  Khan  has  obtained  the  dignity  of 


Ameer,  and  he  is  said  to  have  stamped  his  coinage  with 
the  image  and  superscription  of  Abdul  Aziz,  and  thus  to 
have  placed  his  province  as  he  supposed  under  the  rule  of 
the  greatest  of  the  Mahommedan  powers. 

He  has  much  better  reason,  however,  to  trust  to  his  own 
right  hand  than  to  the  shadowy  protection  of  the  heir  of  the 
Ealiphs.  Ohina,  as  we  have  said,  has  been  encouraged  to 
exert  herself  for  the  re-conquest  of  her  ancient  supremacy 
in  Eastern  Turkestan,  and  it  was  supposed  that  any 
vigorous  effort  on  the  part  of  the  Government  of  Pekin 
would  easily  overmaster  the  forces  of  a  prince  recently 
established  in  a  sparsely  peopled  country,  and  having  at  his 
command,  it  has  been  stated,  not  more  than  some  thirteen 
thousand  men.  The  gallantry  of  the  Panthays  and  their 
religious  enthusiasm,  though  entrenched  behind  the  strong 
fortifications  of  Talifoo,  were  unavailing  to  check  the  onset 
of  the  Chinese  power  when  it  came  in  real  earnest  to 
the  front.  Yakoob  Ehan  seems  to  have  been  more  for¬ 
tunate,  or,  perhaps,  the  forces  opposed  to  him  in  the  north¬ 
west  were  less  overwhelming  than  those  which  were 
gathered  in  Yunan  to  crush  the  Panthay  powers.  At  any 
rate,  we  learn  from  the  Berlin  Foreign  OflBce  that  Euli 
Beg,  the  son  of  the  Ameer  of  Eashgar,  defeated  the 
Chinese  forces  a  little  while  ago  in  an  important  engage¬ 
ment,  and  subsequently  occupied  a  large  portion  of  ter¬ 
ritory  extending  eastward  from  the  previous  boundaries 
of  Eashgar,  and  covering,  against  the  possibility  of  Chinese 
attack,  the  Russian  province  of  Euldja.  This  version  of  the 
•  is  likely  to  bo  that  which  would  suggest  itself 
to  Russian  officialism,  and  thence  would  filter  through  the 
channels  of  the  Prussian  bureaucracy  to  the  western  world. 
We  should  have  supposed  that  there  was  much  more  danger 
of  a  collision  between  the  Russians  and  the  Mahommedans 
than  between  the  former  and  the  Chinese.  But  at  any  rate 
the  risk  of  a  conflict  between  Russia  and  China  is  postponetl 
by  this  victory  of  the  Eashgarian  prince.  The  addition  of 
a  province  extending  some  two  hundred  and  fifty  miles 
beyond  Eashgar  to  the  dominions  of  Yakoob  Ehan  has  in 
other  respects  an  interest  for  this  country.  The  Gov'em- 
ment  of  India  has  only  the  other  day  distributed  a  profu¬ 
sion  of  rewards  among  the  members  of  a  mission  which 
visited  the  Ameer  at  Yarkund,  and  was  hospitably  cntertaineii 
by  him  for  more  than  three  months.  Among  Anglo- 
Indians  confident  hopes  are  entertained  that  this  mission,  at 
the  head  of  which  were  Mr  (now  Sir  Thomas)  Forsyth, 
brother  of  the  member  for  Marylebone,  and  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  Gordon,  will  open  up  a  trade  with  Central  Asia  that 
will  be  well  worthy  the  attention  of  English  merchants  ami 
manufacturers.  It  will  be  some  time,  probably,  before  Eng¬ 
lish  producers  get  to  understand  precisely  what  the  mar¬ 
kets  of  Central  Asia  want,  but  when  they  once  master 
this  problem  they  will  have  no  difficulty  in  getting  their 
share  of  the  custom  of  the  countries,  provided  only  anything 
like  a  stable  Government  be  set  up  to  keep  order,  to  protect 
property,  and  to  enforce  contracts.  How  far  the  Govern¬ 
ment  of  the  Ameer  Yakoob  Ehan  answers  to  these  conditions 
we  are  not  yet  able  to  say,  and  even  the  records  of  Mr 
Forsyth’s  mission  are  not  very  trustworthy  until  they  have 
been  tested  by  commercial  experience.  One  thing  appears 
certain,  and  that  is  that  the  prolonged  conflict  between  the 
Ameer  of  Eashgar  and  the  Chinese  Governments  must 
more  and  more  shut  out  the  produce  of  the  tea-growing 
districts  of  China  from  the  tea-consuming  population 
of  Central  Asia.  The  Northern  proving  of  India,  especially 
Assam,  now  produce  large  quantities  of  tea,  and  tea, 
as  we  know,  is  an  article  of  prime  necessity  with  the 
people  of  Central  Asia.  On  the  one  hand  there  is  a  demand, 
on  the  other  there  is  a  supply  ;  and  now  that  Sir  Thomas 
Forsyth  has  opened  up  the  way,  they  are  tolerably  certain 
to  meet  and  balance  one  another  by  this  path  rather  than 
by  the  venturous  road  of  conquest.  We  may  hope  to  see 
European  civilisation  penetrate  into  the  hearty  of  the 
iToa^'^'pn  r!r»TifiTipnf.  and  work  vital  changes  in  its  social 


CHINA  AND  EASHGAR. 

The  relations  of  the  Chinese  Empire  to  the  country 
surrounding  it  must  be  of  intense  interest  to  the  masters  of 
India.  It  is  impossible  to  forecast  what  might  happen  in 
the  East,  if  the  vast  population  of  China  were  to  be  con¬ 
vulsed  by ‘an  impulse  of  conquest  such  as  has  already  come 
upon  them  more  than  once.  Our  Indian  Empire  might  be 
endangered  by  the  counter-stroke  of  such  a  movement,  if 
not  by  its  direct  impact.  But  a  more  important  aspect  |  matter 
of  the  question  is  the  possibility  of  a  speedy  conflict 
between  China  and  Russia,  in  the  obscure  regions  of 
Eastern  Turkestan.  In  Eastern  Asia  there  may  be  said 

to  exist  at  present  four  actual  or  possible  Powers _ the 

English  in  the  south,  the  Russians  in  the  north,  the 
Chinese  in  the  further  east,  and  the  elements  which  may 
be  bound  together  by  a  Mahommedan  revival  in  the  inter¬ 
vening  regions.  The  interposition  of  the  last-mentioned 
forces  has  hitherto  prevented  the  collision  of  the  three 
former,  but  the  barriers  are  being  rapidly  levelled.  Ehiva 
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We  greatly  fear  that  the  large  body  of  foreign  members 
who  have  come  over  to  the  Oriental  Congress  will  not 
carry  back  with  them  a  very  favourable  impression  as 
regards  the  arrangements  of  the  Oomlnittee.  The  British 
Association  has  been  established  on  the  principle  and  system 
of  similar  German  societies  ;  and  the  long  experience  gained 
abroad  has  by  no  tneans  been  lost  upon  those  who  have  had 
the  management,  in  successive  years,  of  the  largely  attended 
and  rather  complicated  Association  here.  It  is,  therefore, 
the  more  to  be  wondered  at  that  even  the  simplest  formalities, 
such  as  the  printing  and  distribution  of  programmes,  should 
have  been  omitted  at  this  Oriental  Congress  (the  Turanian 
Section  excepted) — to  the  utter  bewilderment  of  learned 
men  who  had  come  from  great  distances,  and  who  on  their 
arrival  found  themselves  in  a  perfect  labyrinthine  maze. 

This  country  is  a  great  Asiatic  Power,  and  for  the  first 
time  London  had  within  its  precincts  a  brilliant  meeting 
of  the  first  authorities  on  Oriental  learning.  Yet  neither  was 
there  any  provision  made  for  taking  down  the  addresses  of 
savans,  some  of  whom,  to  our  knowledge,  not  a  few  scholars 
hero  vainly  endeavoured  to  find  out ;  nor  had,  in  the 
case  of  the  Semitic  Section,  sufficient  accommodation  even 
been  provided  for  seating  the  throng  of  members.  Hence, 
in  the  very  midst  of  Sir  Henry  Rawlinson’s  speech,  an 
exodus  had  to  be  resolved  upon.  The  whole  army  of 
Assyriologues  and  professors  of  Hebrew  and  Arabic, 
together  with  their  friends,  the  Egjrptologists,  the  Sans¬ 
krit  and  Zend  men,  the  Dravidian  enthusiasts,  and  the 
Sinologues,  were  compelled  to  wander  from  the  narrow 
room  of  St  Martin’s-place  back  to  the  Royal  Institution, 
where,  refreshed  by  the  thundering  noise  of  omnibuses 
and  cabs  near  Trafalgar-square  and  Regent-street,  they 
had  to  listen  to  a  repetition  of  Sir  Henry’s  introductory 
remarks  I  These  are  only  some  instances  of  mismanagement. 
Another  cause  of  comparative  failure  was  the  absence  of 
a  clear  plan  on  the  part  of  sectional  presidents.  Thus, 
under  the  chairmanship  of  Sir  Henry  Rawlinson,  whose 
own  speech  was  certainly  a  very  effective  and  appropriate 
one,  the  Semitic  section  was  used  for  the  exposition  of  a 
Turanian  theory.  Dr  Oppert,  a  German  by  birth,  but  for 
years  a  resident  in  France,  discoursed  in  this  section  on  the 
second  kind  of  cuneiform  inscriptions,  which  he  attributed 
to  the  Turanian  language  of  the  Median  nationality.  His 
was  a  most  impressive  and  deeply  learned  speech,  to  which 
not  a  single  report  in  the  daily  press  has  done  the  slightest 
justice.  Nevertheless,  it  must  be  owned  that  this  part  of 
his  exposition  was  rather  out  of  place  in  the  Semitic  sec¬ 
tion.  Ilis  equally  learned  antagonist.  Professor  Schiader, 
of  Jena,  who  is  at  present  the  most  distinguished  Assyrio- 
logist  of  Germany,  in  this  way  was  prevented  from  doing 
more  than  making  a  few  random  remarks  on  the  theory  of 
Dr.  Oppert.  The  result  of  the  discussions  of  the  Semitic 
section  was,  that  no  Semitic  matters  were  discussed  in  it  at  all. 

Some  solid  work  was  done  in  the  Turanian  section,  espe¬ 
cially  by  Professor  Hunfalvy’s  comparison  between  the 
^llagyar,  Wogul,  Ostiak,  and  Finnish  idioms,  all  of  which 
l)elong  to  the  Ugrian  gioup.  The  Rev.  Isaac  Taylor, 
endeavouring  to  make  out  a  ^tter  case  for  his  notion  that 
Etruscan  is  a  language  of  the  Finno-Turkic  stem,  drew  a 
comparison  between  Etruscan  and  Accadian,  which  latter 
may  be  said  to  stand  in  the  same  relation  to  the  more 
modem  Ugrian  or  Altaic  languages,  as  Sanskrit  does  to 
the  present  Aryan  idioms  of  Europe.  So  far  as  we  can 
judge,  this  short  speech  of  Mr  Isaac  Taylor  carried  more 
weight  with  it  than  some  of  his  hypotheses  in  his  ‘  Etruscan 
Researches.’  We  shall  be  glad  to  get  his  fuller  statement 
when  the  paper,  of  which  he  w'as  only  permitted  to  give  an 
abstract,  will  be  printed.  He  was  follow'ed  by  the  llev.  I. 
Edkins,  who  spoke  on  Chinese  chaiacters  and  the  changes 
in  the  Chinese  language.  Great  as  his  mastery  over  his 
subject  is,  it  is  to  bo  regretted  that  he  went  out  of  his  way 
to  make  a  very  weak  and  ill-founded  attack  on  what  he 
called  the  Darwinian  or  materialistic  view  of  the  origin  of 
speech — a  view  which  has  been  held  long  before  Darwin 
by  the  founders  of  the  Onomatopoietic  school.  In  conclu¬ 
sion,  the  Rev.  Samuel  Bcial  treated  on  the  differences 
between  the  Northern  and  Southern  school  of  Buddhism, 
especially  as  regards  the  interpretation  of  “  Nirvana.”  The 


Northern  school  at  least — ^he  strongly  contended _ doe*  not 

interpret  Nirvana  as  the  utter  extinction  of  the  goal 
Though  in  the  remarks  of  this  speaker,  as  in  those  of  the 
previous  one,  there  may  have  been  some  clerical  tinge  we 
readily  grant  that,  as  a  question  of  literary  interpretation, 
he  fully  made  out  his  case  in  regard  to  the  Northern 
Buddhists. 

By  way  of  another  mistake,  the  Aryan  section  would 
almost  have  been  thrown  out  of  gear.  It  met  on  Thursdav 
at  2.30 ;  and  for  three  o’clock  the  President  of  the 
Oriental  Congress  had  suddenly  invited  the  members  to  a 
reception  at  the  British  Museum  1  The  proposal  of  Professor 
Max  Muller  to  adjourn  the  section  was,  however,  firmly 
resisted  by  the  audience,  which  listened  for  fully  an  hour 
and  a  half  to  the  interesting  discourse  of  its  chairman,  and 
then  proceeded  to  give  its  close  attention  to  ProfessOT 
Stenzler,  who  explained  the  Hindoo  idea  of  expiation ;  to 
Professor  Haug,  who  spoke  on  the  Vedas;  and  to  Dr 
Thibaut,  who  read  an  elaborate  paper,  of  most  original 
research,  on  the  geometrical  science  of  the  early  Aryans,  as 
evidenced  by  their  altar  stmetures.  By  this  time  the 
meeting  had  been  very  much  thinned  through  the  reception 
at  the  British  Museum,  as  well  as  through  the  lateness  of 
the  hour.  Shankar  Pandarang,  whom  the  Indian  Government 
have  sent  over  as  a  representative,  consequently  was  called 
upon^to  speak  under  the  most  unfavourable  circumstances. 
In  the  Hamitic  Section,  Professor  Brugsch  read  a  most 
interesting  paper  on  “  The  place  of  the  lake  or  sea  passed  by 
the  Israelites  at  the  Exodus,”  which  we  understand  is  part  (if 
a  larger  work  he  will  publish  from  Egyptian  manuscripts. 
Professor  Ebers  spoke  on  a  papyrus;  Dr  Eisenlohr  (m 
Egyptian  measures ;  whilst  a  paper  was  communicated  by 
Miss  Amelia  Edwards  “  On  the  Royal  Tombs  at  Abydos ; " 
and  by  Mr  W.  R.  Boyle  “  On  the  Proportions  of  the  Great 
Pyramid.”  The  Archaeological  Section  was  opened  yester¬ 
day  by  a  most  valuable  scientific  discourse  of  its  learned 
president,  Mr  Grant  Duff,  M.P.,  on  “  Indian  Architecture;" 
Professor  Eggeling  following  him  with  a  speech  on  ancient 
dymasties  in  the  Dekkan.  Mr  Grant  Duff’s  speech  applying 
itself  entirely  to  the  task  before  the  sectional  meeting,  stands 
out  prominently  among  the  various  presidential  addresses. 

During  the  (lays  to  which  we  have  been  able  to  refer, 
the  scientific  entertainment  was  almost  exclusively  furnished 
by  English  and  German  scholars,  with  the  addition  of  a 
Hungarian  and  a  Frenchman.  In  the  Semitic  and  Aryan 
sections  almost  none  but  Germans  spoke.  In  the  Turanian 
section,  the  English  shone,  in  company  with  a  Magyar.  In 
the  Hamitic  section,  the  English  and  the  Germans  led  the 
.  way  ;  the  same  was  the  case  in  the  Archaeological  section. 
With  the  exception  of  Dr  Oppert  and  Professor  Hunfalvy, 
who  expressed  themselves  in  IVench,  and  of  Dr  Schrader,  who 
spoke  in  German,  the  English  tongue  was  used.  But  we 
can  only  qualify  it  as  another  piece  of  mismanagement  that 
nobody  thought  of  translating  the  substance  of  the  remarks 
made  in  a  foreign  language  to  those  (and  there  were  not  a 
few  of  them)  who  had  great  difficulty  in  following,  or 
could  not  follow  at  all,  the  foreign  idioms.  In  this  way, 
unfortunately,  an  otherwise  highly  important  Congress 
has  not  had  all  the  good  results  which  might  have 
expected. 


ELEMENTARY  EDUCATION  IN  LONDON. 

For  two  days  in  succession  the  proceedings  at  the  openi^ 
of  two  large  Board  Schools  in  London  have  had  half* 
column  of  the  Times  bestowed  upon  them ;  and  we  caMO 
help  thinking  that  the  statements  made  on  these  occasions 
by  the  chairman  and  vice-chairman  of  the  Board  must  hare 
had  a  very  healthy  effect  upon  many  grumbling  ratepayers 
The  School  Board  for  London  has  had  little  more  than 
three  years  of  working  time.  Originally  elected  in  Novem¬ 
ber,  1870,  it  rcjquired  necessarily  three  or  four  rnonths  ^ 
lay  its  plans  and  arrange  its  method  of  procedure.  In  I® 
it  was  found  that  on  a  very  moderate  computation,  if 
place  in  existing  efficient  schools  were  supposed  to  be  oc(m 
pied,  there  would  be  upwards  of  a  hundred  thousann 
children  of  school  age  excluded.  It  was  resolved,  theref^» 
to  provide  for  this  number.  For  this  purpose  it  was 
culated  that  some  ninety  schools,  varying  in  accommodation 
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from  aboat  750  to  1,750  places,  would  be  required.  Last 
week  the  sixty-fifth  of  these  schools  .was  opened,  and  it  was 
announced  that  nearly  all  of  the  remainder  were  making 
rapid  progress  towards  completion.  Nor  did  this  by  any 
means  exhaust  the  work  of  the  Board  in  the  supply  of 
school  places.  Temporary  premises  have  been  hired  ;  fail¬ 
ing  denominational  schools  have  been  taken  over  ;  suitable 
buildings  have  been  adapted  to  school  purposes.  The  total 
result  is  that  the  Board  has  not  far  short  of  200  schools, 
largo  and  small,  now  actually  at  work.  When  we  remem¬ 
ber  the  cost  of  land  in  most  parts,  and  of  labour  in  all  parts 
of  London,  we  naturally  think  with  anxiety  of  the  addi¬ 
tional  financial  burden  which  such  work  as  this  is  likely 
to  impose  on  the  already  groaning  ratepayer.  But,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  precise  and  business-like  statements  of  Mr  E.  H. 
Currie,  the  new  buildings,  reckoning  purchase  of  site,  con¬ 
tract,  and  law  expenses,  have  cost  on  the  average  under 
10/.  for  each  scholar.  This  is  decidedly  lower  than  the 
rate  that  has  ruled  in  most  provincial  towns,  and  while 
assuaging  the  fears  of  the  ratepayer  may  awaken  those  of 
educational  reformers.  For  if  eflSciency,  or  even  good  taste, 
has  been  sacrificed  to  a  false  economy,  the  Board  must 
stand  condemned  for  a  betrayal  of  trust.  But  there  seems 
to  be  no  reason  whatever  for  such  a  suspicion  ;  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  economy  has  been  practised  by  the  very  legitimate 
method  of  avoiding  legal  expenses  as  far  as  possible,  a 
course  not  very  easy  for  a  public  body  in  want  of  some 
ninety  freehold  sites,  and  privileged  to  apply  to  Parliament 
for  compulsory  powers  of  purchase ;  by  care  in  the  selec¬ 
tion  of  sites,  and  by  determined  opposition  to  everything  of 
a  merely  luxurious  nature  in  construction  and  design.  But 
the  school  furniture  is  the  best  that  can  be  procured  ;  the 
rooms  are  lofty,  well  ventilated,  and  never  stinted  for  space ; 
and  very  nearly  all  the  new  buildings  have  attached  to 
them  good  playgrounds,  mostly  provided  with  covered  sheds 
for  wet  weather. 

In  particular  we  note  the  following  points,  which  are 
worthy  of  attention.  The  construction  of  a  school-desk 
might  seem  to  be  a  very  simple  matter.  A  deal  board  on 
tressels,  with  forms  ranged  alongside,  may  seem  to  be  all 
that  is  required.  But  when  the  requirements  of  order  and 
health  are  considered,  the  subject  becomes  one  that  is  by 
no  means  beneath  the  dignity  of  scientific  treatment.  If 
the  children  are  seated  at  long  desks,  the  forms  cannot  have 
basks ;  or  otherwisee  very  child  summoned  from  his  place 
may  disturb  a  whole  row  in  leaving  it.  But  common  sense, 
to  say  nothing  of  medical  science,  would  suggest  that, 
during  the  period  of  growth,  the  spinal  column  stands 
specially  in  need  of  such  support  as  is  given  by  a  convenient 
back  to  the  seat.  The  arrangement  adopted  by  the  London 
School  Board  combines  both  the  advantages  of  a  support  to 
the  back  and  of  easy  access  to  and  from  every  seat  in  the 
school.  This  is  secured  by  giving  a  separate  desk  to  every 
pair  of  children,  who  are  thus  arranged  in  double  files,  with 
gangways  between  each  pair.  No  space  is  thus  lost ;  because 
the  back  of  each  seat  is  pushed  up  to  the  front  of  the  desk 
behind.  Farther,  each  desk  and  seat  are  united,  so  as  to 
constitute  one  piece  of  furniture ;  and  the  angle  of  the 
back,  together  with  the  distance  of  the  seat  from  the  desk, 
have  been  so  arranged,  according  to  the  best  medical  advice, 
as  to  ensure  the  easiest  position,  together  with  the  least 
danger  of  contracting  the  chest.  Another  point  which  we 
notice  as  bearing  upon  the  health  of  the  community  is  the 
additional  free  space  for  air  and  exercise  which  the  play¬ 
grounds  of  these  schools  have  afforded  to  the  juvenile  popu¬ 
lation  in  some  of  the  most  crowded  parts  of  London.  This 
boon  is  enhanced  by  the  wise  liberality  with  which  the  play¬ 
grounds  are  kept  open  out  of  school  hours  for  the  recreation 
of  the  children.  Another,  and  by  no  means  insignificant, 
point  is  the  educational  influence  which  the  School  Board 
buildings  are  likely  to  exercise  on  popular  taste.  The 
architects  employed  seem  most  of  them  to  have  been  fully 
aware  that  simplicity  and  ugliness  are  by  no  means  necessary 
companions.  Contrast  of  colour  has  been  very  effectively 
used  in  the  management  of  stone  facings  to  structures  of 
brick ;  and  the  quaint  Elizabethan  gables  have  a  very 
pretty  effect. 

But,  after  all,  buildings  and  machinery  are  of  no  avail 
unless  the  attendance  of  the  children  can  be  secured.  And 


the  ratepayers  may  well  ask  with  some  anxiety  whether  the 
roll  books  show  that  they  are  receiving  their  money’s  worth 
in  the  extension  of  popular  education.  On  this  point  a 
recent  report  of  the  Bye  Laws  Committee  affords  very  con¬ 
siderable  encouragement.  It  is  well  known  that  the  School 
Board  has  been  very  particular  in  regard  to  its  statistics. 
Canon  Gregory,  who  was  elected  for  the  express  purpose  of 
challenging  these  statistics,  made  a  very  elaborate  attack 
upon  them,  which  ended,  according  to  the  almost  unanimous 
judgment  of  public  opinion,  in  his  utter  confusion.  We 
have  some  confidence,  therefore,  in  taking  any  figures  pre¬ 
sented  to  us  by  the  Board  as  substantially  trustworthy. 
Otherwise  we  confess  that  the  success  of  the  compulsory 
bye-laws  would  appear  almost  too  startling  for  belief. 
Between  the  spring  of  1871  and  midsummer  1874,  wo  find 
that,  including  all  efficient  elementary  schools  in  London, 
the  increase  in  average  attendance  has  been  considerably 
upwards  of  85,000,  or  very  nearly  fifty  pej*  cent.  Let  us 
observe  distinctly  what  this  means.  The  return  does  not 
refer  to  the  numbers  of  children  nominally  on  the  rolls, 
but  to  the  average  numbers  of  those  actually  present  day 
by  day  in  the  schools.  The  figures  are  based  upon  the 
records  of  attendance  kept  under  the  inspection  of  the 
Education  Department,  and  therefore  can  hanlly  be  dis¬ 
puted.  But  we  venture  to  think  that  this  increase  of 
85,000  in  three  years  is  a  fact  altogether  without  parallel, 
and  is  full  of  the  highest  promise  for  the  future.  Yet, 
after  all,  at  the  last  date  there  w’ere  nearly  80,000  children 
still  attending  inefficient  schools,  and  30,000  between  the 
ages  of  five  and  thirteen  who  were  absolutely  without 
instruction.  We  must  not,  however,  be  impatient.  The 
novelty  of  a  law  placing  education  amongst  the  necessaries 
of  life  which  every  parent  is  bound  under  penalties  to  obtain 
for  his  children,  was  sure  to  excite  a  considerable  amount 
of  friction.  And  the  silly  letters  inserted  by  the  Times  on 
**  School  Board  Tyranny  ”  have  amply  justified  such  an 
expectation.  The  indignation  of  Conservative  publicans 
at  the  application  to  them  of  a  law  supposed  to  be  limited 
in  its  operation  to  **  the  lower  classes  ”  is  not  unnatural. 
But  that  well-meaning  people  cuu  be  found  to  defend  tho 
vested  rights  of  incompetent  teachers  who  prey  upon  the 
ignorance  of  parents,  only  shows  what  an  inconsistent  people 
we  are.  In  a  fit  of  virtuous  anger  we  deny  the  liberty 
of  the  subject  to  bring  up  his  children  in  ignorance.  And 
then  we  shrink  with  horror  from  the  only  measures  which 
can  make  our  prohibition  effective. 

If  from  accomplished  facts  we  turn  our  eyes  to  the 
future,  and  ask  how  far  our  School  Boards  are  likely  to 
raise  the  standard  of  primary  instruction,  the  favourable 
signs  are  neither  so  numerous  nor  so  clear  as  we  could 
wish.  But  not  to  take  a  pessimist  view  of  the  subject,  it 
must  be  admitted  that  favourable  signs  exist.  The 
establishment  of  the  experimental  school  in  Jonson-street, 
Stepney,  was,  so  far  as  it  goes,  a  bold  and  enterprising  step. 
The  peculiarities  of  this  school  are  first  the  provision  of  a 
separate  room  for  every  class  above  the  infant  department, 
and  next  the  appointment  of  a  certificated  teacher  to  each 
class.  In  the  Jonson-street  school  there  are  no  pupil 
teachers  except  in  the  infant  department,  where  their 
employment  happens  to  be  specially  convenient  from  tho 
adoption  there  of  Froebel’s  “  Kinder  Garten  ”  system, 
requiring  not  only  skilled  direction,  but  tho  emplo}Tuent  of 
a  number  of  young  and  nimble  hands.  It  is  w'ell,  perhaps, 
that  we  should  not  rush  too  precipitately  to  the  conclusion 
that  tho  pupil  teacher  system  is  really  as  bad  as  it  can  be 
made  to  appear  by  rhetorical  analogies.  But  everything  is 
to  be  said  for  giving  the  system  of  instruction  solely  by 
certificated  teachers  a  fair  trial,  and  if  this  experiment 
receives,  as  we  are  assured  it  will,  free  scope  and  fair  play 
for  three  years,  it  may  have  no  small  influence  in’ elementary 
education  in  England. 


BAEAINE  AT  METZ  AND  IN  l^iaOO. 

It  will  certainly  not  be  the  fault  of  Bazaine  if  his  name 
does  not  go  down  to  posterity  as  one  of  the  finest  ornaments 
of  mankind.  In  his  Commentaries  on  the  Gallic  War  at 
Metz,  which  he  has  just  published  as  a  set-off  to  the  trial 
of  the  accomplices  who  favoured  his  escape  from  Ste  Mar- 
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gn  rr'ilf,  he  compares  himself,  in  one  and  the  same  breath, 
lo*au  “  ancient  Roman  ”  ;  to  Washington ;  to  Lafayette ; 
an  well  as  to  the  illustrious  General  Lee.”  With  the 
latter  he  has,  no  doubt,  the  greater  sympathy  because  the 
Mexican  Intervention,  in  which  Bazaine  played  so  sangui¬ 
nary  a  part,  was  originally  destined  to  afiford  a  lateral  sup¬ 
port  to  the  slaveholder’s  attempt  at  overthrowing  the 
American  Republic.  Washington  and  Lee,  it  is  true,  are 
rather  a  bad  match.  They  howl — as  the  French  phrase  is 
—at  finding  themselves  in  each  other’s  company.  But 
then  it  must  be  remembered  that  it  is  not  with  a  view  to 
itistorical  fitness  or  logical  accuracy,  but  rather  for  the 
object  of  focussing  upon  his  noble  self  all  kinds  of  distinc¬ 
tion,  that  the  hero  of  Mexico  and  Metz  has  reared  for  him- 
in  his  strange  epistle,  this  Chamber  of  mixed  Glories, 
and  what  some  of  us  would  call  Horrors. 

It  may  bo  admitted,  nevertheless,  that  the  Butcher  of 
Transatlantic  Republicans,  who  thus  profanes  the  name  of 
Washington,  has  said  some  truths  in  his  letter,  which  are 
not  the  loss  truths  because  they  are  highly  unpalatable  to 
ihoso  to  whom  they  are  addressed.  Bazaine  has  mistaken 
this  nineteenth  century  for  the  age  of  Alva  ;  but  it  cannot 
bo  doniod  that,  during  his  long  career,  he  has  frequently 
combined  a  fierce  brutality  with  a  bluutness  of  speech 
diaracteristic  of  the  soldier.  Though  a  red-handed  swash¬ 
buckler  of  the  Empire  of  December,  ho  never  was  much  of 
a  courtier.  He  spoke  his  mind  freely  enough  both  to  those 
below,  from  whoso  ranks  ho  had  risen,  and  to  those  above, 
whmn  ho  served  in  his  own  rough-and-ready  way.  At  present, 
boing  sunk  in  public  estimation  in  France  as  deeply  as  a 
man  could  possibly  sink,  there  is  no  reason  for  him  to  polish 
his  words  or  to  mince  matters  in  any  way  whatsoever. 
Hence  his  letter  contains  passages  of  an  outspokenness,  and 
here  and  there  of  an  ironical  strength,  in  which  it  is  impos¬ 
sible  not  to  discover  some  elements  of  solid  truth. 

“  It  has  been  thought  good  policy  ” — Bazaine  writes — 
‘'to  make  me  the  scape-goat  of  the  army  and  the 
nation.”  Though  MacMahon,  Trochu,  Ducrot,  Bourbaki, 
and  Olinchant,  failed  one  after  the  other  in  the  same 
way  as  Bazaine  had  done,  ho  alone — ^ho  whom  Jules 
Favro,  after  September  4,  had  called  “  our  glorious 
Bazaine  ”  1 — was  singled  out  for  the  expiatory  sacrifice. 
Had  ho  been  the  “  traitor  ”  as  which  he  was  designated 
by  the  clamour  of  those  who  explained  every  defeat  by 
the  words:  ** Nom  sonimes  frahis,”  the  sentence  of  the 
court-martial  would  surely  have  pronounced  him  guilty 
of  treachery ;  and  the  penalty  of  death  would  not  have 
boon  remitted.  In  so  far,  Bazaine  is  right  when  saying 
that  his  accusers  are  unwilling  to  admit  the  true  causes 
of  the  disasters  which  befell  the  French  arms  with  un¬ 
exampled  regularity.  We  may  go  even  farther.  We 
may  say  that  a  ^dy  of  180,000  men,  surrounded  by 
strong  fortifications,  and  supplied  with  every  material  of 
war,  could  not  possibly  bo  made  to  surrender  by  the 
will  of  a  single  man,  if  this. vast  body  of  troops  were  not 
itself  convinced  of  the  impracticability  of  the  continuance 
of  the  struggle.  A  ship’s  crew,  in  spite  of  its  customary 
strict  obedience,  will  not  obey  the  orders  of  a  captain 
gone  mad.  It  will  rather  pounce  upon  him,  render  him 
harmless,  and  put  a  trusty  man  into  temporary  command. 
So  with  armies.  A  colossal  military  force,  if  the  fighting 
spirit  is  still  strong  in  it,  and  it  sees  yet  a  hope  of 
retrieving  defeat,  will  not  tamely  submit  to  the  order  of 
surrender  given  by  a  faithless  or  cowardly  General. 

In  defending  himself  against  the  charge  of  having 
brought  about  the  loss  of  Alsace,  Bazaine  again  comes  near 
Hie  mark  by  saying  that  “  Alsace  was  lost  in  the  first  days 
after  Reichshofon  and  the  precipitate  retreat  of  the  army 
entrusted  with  its  defence.”  Perhaps  ho  would  have  stated 
the  case  even  more  correctly  had  he  acknowledged  that  the 
battle  of  Reichshofen  itself  was  lost  to  France  from  the 
day  when  her  aggressive  attempt  was  met  by  a  united 
Germany ;  the  whole  Napoleonic  plan  having  been  based 
upon  the  assumption  that  the  South  would  keep  aloof  from 
the  North.  If  the  mass  of  the  popular  party  in  France 
would  only  ponder  upon  that  significant  fact ;  if,  instead  of 
hankering  after  an  impossible  “revenge,’!  and  thereby 
playing  into  the  hands  of  the  military  power  at  home  and 
•broad,  it  would  concentrate  all  its  energies  upon  internal 


politics,  much  benefit  would  arise  to  the  Democratic  cause 
throughout  Europe.  Such  a  change  in  the  line  of  political 
thought  would  necessitate  also  a  change  in  the  bearim* 
towards  men  like  Bazaine.  Instead  of  calling  him  specially 
to  account  for  his  inevitable  failure  at  Metz,  the  popular 
party  would  have  to  sit  in  judgment  over  him  for  his 
Mexican  crimes. 

On  this  latter  point  the  public  voice  by  no  means  dwells 
with  sufficient  strength.  After  having  mentioned  how 
Maximilian  met  with  his  death  through  his  own  obstinacy, 
Bazaine  is  therefore  able  coolly  to  add : — “  This  is  the  truth  • 
let  each  bear  his  own  share  of  responsibility  !  ”  Now,  we 
also  say :  let  it  be  so  I  In  that  case,  however,  we  contend 
that  the  French  Marshal  has  committed  deeds  for  which  he 
merits  death  and  degradation  a  hundred  times  over.  Up¬ 
wards  of  two  thousand  men,  whose  crime  was  to  have  stood 
up  as  defenders  of  their  coimtry’s  independence,  were  mas¬ 
sacred  and  court-martialled,  shot  or  hung,  under  the  rule  of 
the  Intervention.  Upwards  of  twenty  thousand  more 
Mexicans  found  their  death  on  the  field  of  battle,  or  other¬ 
wise  through  the  miseries  and  privations  of  war.  On  the 
heads  of  General  Forey,  of  Marshal  Bazaine,  and,  as  I  have 
shown  in  a  previous  article  in  the  Examiner,  on  that  of 
Maximilian  himself,  rests  the  responsibility  for  those  san¬ 
guinary  deeds. 

In  a  circular  dated  Mexico,  October  11,  1865,  and  which 
is  marked  “No.  7729 — Confidential,”  Marshal  Bazaine, 
referring  to  the  defenders  of  the  Republic,  literally  said : — 
“  All  those  bandits,  including  their  chiefs,  have  b^n  placed 
beyond  the  pale  of  the  law  by  the  Imperial  decree  of  Octo¬ 
ber  3,  1865.  I  therefore  invite  you  to  make  known  to 
the  troops  under  your  command  that  I  do  not  allow  any 
prisoners  to  be  made  (ye  n^admets  pas  quon  fosse  det 
prisemniers).  Every  individual,  whoever  it  be,  that  is 
taken  with  arms  in  his  hands  will  be  simply  killed,  no 
exchange  of  prisoners  being  permitted  for  the  future.  .  . 
This  is  a  war  to  the  death.  .  .  On  both  sides  one  must 

kill  or  be  killed.  (Des  deux  cotes  il  faut  tuer  ou  se  fake 
turr.*') 

The  history  of  warfare,  so  rich  in  atrocities,  may  be  ran¬ 
sacked  in  vain  for  a  counterpart  to  this  circular.  Can  we 
wonder  that  the  more  reckless  leaders  under  Bazaine’s  com¬ 
mand  occasionally  indulged  in  acts  before  which  the  doings 
of  Greek  brigands  pale  ?  A  single  fact  may  suffice.  It  is  one 
which  the  Superior  Court  of  Justice  at  Puebla  itself  brought 
to  the  knowledge  of  “  his  Majesty  the  Emperor  Maxi¬ 
milian.”  I  quote  textually.  “  Whilst  the  judge  at  Tlacol-. 
talpan  was  occupied  with  the  trial  of  the  criminal, 
Feliciano  Roque,  who  was  accused  of  manslaughter,  the 
French  commander  of  the  Foreign  Legion,  M.  Combe, 
presented  himself  before  the  tribunal  under  the  pretext 
that  the  criminal  belonged  to  him,  on.  account  of  his 
having  been  a  guerrillero  {i.e.  a  soldier  in  the  Republican 
militia  of  Mexico).  M.  Combe  added  that  the  criminals 
of  the  country  remained  unpunished  because  the  authorities 
did  not  immediately  inflict  upon  them  the  penalty  which 
they  merited.  He  therefore  had  the  man  hung  upon  the 
spot  an  Algerian  who  was  present  acting  as  executioner. 
His  Excellency  Marshal  Bazaine,  when  informed  of  the 
deed,  replied  that  Combe  was  perfectly  right  in  acting  m 
he  had  done,  seeing  that,  in  such  cases,  he  could  not  admit 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  authorities  of  the  country.” 

Every  comment  on  these  deeds  and  doctrines  is  super¬ 
fluous.  Excepting  the  Times,  Bazaine  professes  to  “  have 
reason  only  to  be  grateful  to  the  English  journals.” 
do  not  know  on  what  basis  that  allegation  rests.  At  any 
rate,  as  he  has  referred  to  the  Press  of  this  country,  it  i* 
but  right  that  his  true  character  should  be  read  here  in  the 
light  of  facts.  Eabl  Blind. 


THE  “CASUALTY”  AT  THORPE. 

Some  short  time  ago,  it  may  be  remembered,  the  Secretary 
to  the  Board  of  Trade  issued  a  circular  letter  to  the  varioitf 
railway  companies,  in  which  he  called  attention  to  the 
alarming  number  of  railway  accidents  that  had  recent  y 
occurred,  and  intimated  very  plainly  that  unless  the  con^ 
panics  could  find  some  means  of  diminishing  the  annual 
returns  of  their  killed  and  wounded,  her  Majesty’s  Govein- 
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ment  would  have  to  consider  for  itself  what  course  it  had  time.  Now  we  know  that,  for  some  reason  or  other,  the 
better  take  in  the  interests  of  the  travelling  public.  The  staff  wa«f  not  in  use  between  Norwich  and  Brundall.  Whj 
replies  which  were  sent  in  on  behalf  of  the  railway  com-  so  obvious  a  precaution  was  neglected  does  not  appear,  and 
panics  were  all  couched  in  the  same  tone  of  injured  and  we  have  yet  to  learn  who  is  responsible  for  the  omission, 
indignant  innocence.  Bail  way  management,  we  were  Something  has' been  said,  in  extenuation  of  the  company, 
gravely  told,  was  all  but  perfect ;  all  the  improvements  about  the  staff  entailing  an  equality  of  traffu? — one  train 
that  could  possibly  be  introduced  had  been  introduced  ;  all  going  with  the  staff  and  another  returning  with  iU  As  a 
that  could  be  done  to  make  travelling  absolutely  safe  had  matter  of  fact  the  system  entails  nothing  of  the  sort,  it 
been  done.  Indeed,  the  one  object  of  the  companies  had  been  being  quite  possible  under  it  for  a  dozen  trains  to  bo  run 
to  secure  not  only  the  safety,  but  with  it  the  comfort  of  one  way,  and  then  one  train  the  other,  by  the  use  of  ao 
their  passengers,  and  to  this  laudable  end  even  dividends  ingenious  contrivance  known  as  the  staff  ticket  box,  the 
had  been  recklessly  sacrificed.  As  for  railway  servants,  they  precise  operation  of  which,  although  difficult  to  explain  in 
were,  as  a  rule,  overpaid  and  underworked ;  and  as  for  detail,  is  yet  perfectly  familiar  to  all  who  have  any 
Captain  Tyler  and  his  colleagues,  they  were  a  set  of  imper-  acquaintance,  however  slight,  with  railway  traffic  in  ita 
tinent  and  troublesome  busybodies,  who  had  better  at  once  practical  aspect.  All  that  the  staff  really  does  is  to  render 
be  'sent  about  their  business.  More  especially,  if  we  remem-  it  a  physical  impossibility  for  two  trains  to  come  into 
ber  rightly,  the  chairman  of  the  Great  Eastern  replied,  on  collision,  on  the  same  line  of  rails,  from  directly  opposite 
behalf  of  his  company,  that  it  had  only  killed  one  passenger  directions.  In  the  present  case,  for  instance,  if  the  staff 
in  the  course  of  nine  years,  and  that  its  management  was  had  been  at  Norwich  a  train  could  have  been  started  from 
little,  if  at  all,  short  of  absolute  perfection.  Upon  the  Norwich  either  by  handing  the  staff  to  the  driver,  or  by 
Watkinism,  if  we  may  so  call  it,  with  which  these  official  using  it  as  the  key  to  unlock  the  staff-box  and  get  a  staff- 
replies  were  inspired,  recent  events  are  an  instructive  ticket,  so  reserving  the  staff  itself  for  a  second  tram. 


commentary.  Between  Norwich  and  Brundall  a  couple  of 
heavy  passenger  trains  have  come  into  direct  collision  upon 
a  single  line  of  rails.  The  “casualty” — to  adopt  the 
Watkinistic  phrase — occurred  on  Thursday,  the  10th  in- 


Meantime  the  line  from  Brundall  to  Norwich  would 
have  been  absolutely  blocked,  there  being  no  staff  at 
Brundall,  and  no  means  of  getting  at  the  staff-tickets. 
When  Captain  Tyler’s  report  comes  in,  we  shall  asccjiain 


stant.  Fifteen  people  were  taken  up  dead  on  the  spot,  how  it  was  that  so  simple  and  efficacious  a  method  of  avoid- 
Six  have  died  since,  and  some  ten  or  twelve  more  are  ing  a  collision  was  not  used.  Meantime  all  that  we  know 
almost  certain  to  die  in  the  course  of  the  next  few  days,  is  that  the  line  was  worked  by  telegraph  from  Norwich,  the 
Some  sixty  or  seventy  have  been  more  or  less  severely  mu  station-master  at  Norwich  being  supposed  to  have  complete 
tilated  and  injured,  their  injuries  being  in  many  cases  likely  control  of  it  as  far  as  Brundall,  so  that  no  train  could  start 
to  make  the  remainder  of  their  lives  a  burden  to  them,  either  from  Norwich  to  Brundall  or  in  the  contrary  direction 
Altogether  the  results  of  the  casualty  have  been  little,  if  at  without  his  permission.  In  the  present  case  the  unlucky 
all,  less  fatal  and  horrible  than  those  of  a  smart  cavalry  man  Cooper,  who  was  acting  as  deputy-station-master  at 
skirmish,  and  will  bring  the  Great  Eastern  returns  fully  up  Norwich,  first  telegraphed  to  Bmndall  for  a  train  to  come 
to  the  fair  average  of  railway  mortality.  OQ  to  Norwich,  and  then  actually  started  a  train  from  Nor- 

The  line  upon  which  the  collision  took  place  connects  wich  to  Brundall.  As  the  staff  could  not  possibly  have 


Norwich  on'^he  one  hand  with  Yarmouth  and  Lowestoft  on 
the  other.  Norwich  has  some  80,000  inhabitants,  while 
Yarmouth  and  Lowestoft  make  up  between  them  a  total 
population  of  some  70,000.  It  might  be  thought  that  the 
branch  line  between  towns  thus  important  ought  not  to 
consist  of  a  single  pair  of  rails,  and  apparently  the  directors 
of  the  Great  Eastern  are  inclined  to  the  same  opinion,  for 


been  at  both  places  at  once,  its  use  would  have  made  such 
a  mishap  mechanically  impossible.  If  it  had  been  at  Bran- 
dall.  Cooper  could  not  possibly  have  started  the  train  from 
Norwich ;  if  it  had  been  at  Norwich,  the  answer  would 
have  been  telegraphed  back  from  Brundall — “No  staff 
here ;  train  cannot  start.”  Another  point  to  which  Captain 
Tyler’s  report  will,  we  should  imagine,  call  attention,  is  the 


along  certain  sections  of  the  line  the  rails  have  already  been  obvious  necessity  which  exists  at  Norwich  for  concentrating 
doubled.  The  real  thick  of  the  traffic,  however,  is  between  the  points  and  signals  in  one  box.  Cooper,  it  seems,  first 


Norwich  and  Brundall,  and  here,  singularly  enough,  the  went  to  the  signalman  and  ordered  him  to  telegraph  to 
line  is  only  single.  The  reason  of  this  is,  however,  suffi-  Brundall,  “Send  on  mail.”  Now  if  the  signalling  ap})arataa 


ciently  plain.  When  the  line  was  first  constructed  a  single  Norwich  had  been  properly  constructed,  the  telegraphic 
set  of  rails  along  its  whole  course  was  sufficient  for  the  apparatus  as  well  as  the  levers  of  the  points  and  signals 
traffic.  Since  then  the  traffic  has  grown  considerably,  but  would  all  have  been  in  the  same  box,  and,  as  soon  as  Cooper 


unfortunately  between  Norwich  and  Brundall  the  line 
twice  crosses  the  little  river  Yare.  To  double  it  between 
these  two  points  would  consequently  necessitate  the 
reconstruction  of  the  bridges;  and  to  avoid  the  com¬ 
paratively  slight  expense  which  this  would  involve,  the 


had  told  the  signalman  to  telegraph  to  Brundall  to  send  on 
the  train,  the  man  would,  at  the  same  time  and  of  his  own 
accord,  have  hoisted  the  signals  forbidding  any  train  to  leave 
Norwich.  The  result  would  have  been  that  when  Cooper,  a 
few  minutes  later,  ordered  the  express  to  start,  he  would 


doubling  of  the  line  has  been  deferred  from  year  to  year,  liave  found  the  signals  set  against  him,  and  would  so  have 


until  an  accident  has  occurred  which  will  cost  the  company 
far  more  than  a  dozen  such  bridges  as  those  which  they 
would  have  had  to  make.  We  are  told,  it  is  true,  that  the 
company  was  intending  to  double  the  line  almost  imme¬ 
diately,  and  that  the  work  would  have  been  begun  in  three 
weeks  at  the  latest.  We  usually  do  hear  something  of  this 
sort  whenever  a  fatal  accident  is  distinctly  to  be  traced  to 
a  defect  in  the  construction  of  the  line,  or  of  the  mechanism 
by  which  it  is  worked.  All  that  is  to  be  said  is,  that  if 
the  directors  felt  the  required  improvement  to  be  so 
necessary  that  they  were  actually  going  to  commence  it  in 
three  weeks’  time,  it  is  a  great  pity,  for  the  sake  of  the 
shareholders,  that  they  did  not  commence  it  three  months 
ago,  and  so  get  it  finished  before  the  beginning  of  the 
present  month — in  which  case  the  ?iccident  would  never 
have  happened.  The  matter,  however,  does  not  end  here. 
A  single  line  of  rail,  no  matter  how  heavy  the  iraffic  upon 
it,  can  yet  be  worked  with  perfect  safety  upon  the  staff  or 
baton  system,  the  principle  of  which  is  to  divide  the  line 
into  sections,  and  to  make  a  small  staff  or  baton  the 
permit”  for  each  section,  so  that  no  two  trains  can 
possibly  be  travelling  upon  the  same  section  at  the  same 


been  at  once  reminded  of  his  fatal  error.  It  may  be  added 
that  the  accident  could  never  have  occurred  if  the  lino  had 
only  been  worked  in  the  common  punctuality.  As  a  mailer 
of  fact,  it  was  left  to  chance  each  evening  to  decide  whether 
the  mail  was  to  wait  at  Brundall  for  the  express,  or  the 
express  to  wait  at  Norwich  for  the  mail.  Conflicting  orden 
were  being  perpetually  given,  and  the  only  wonder  is  that 
a  wrong  order  was  not  given  before. 

The  unhappy  man  Cooper  is  clearly  in  no  way  to  blame. 
He  made  a  mistake,  as  any  one  else  might  have^one  under 
similar  circumstances,  and  to  his  mistake  the  accideBt  no 
doubt  is  due.  But,  if  the  line  had  been  properly  worked, 
such  a  mistake  could  not  possibly  have  occurred,  and  the 
attempt  which  has  been  made  on  behalf  of  the  Company 
to  trail  the  herring  to  the  miserable  Cooper  is,  as  it  deserves 
to  be,  thoroughly  unsuccessful.  Whatever  “  wrong  instroo- 
tions  ” — to  use  Watkinistic  phraseology — Cooper  may  have 
sent  down  the  line,  it  is  not  to  those  instructions  that  the 
“  casualty  ”  is  really  to  be  attributed.  It  is  due  to  the  fact 
that  to  save  the  paltry  sum  which  the  building  of  a  couple 
of  extra  bridges  over  the  Yare  would  have  necessitated,  the 
line  was  allowed  to  remain  single.  It  is  due,  further,  to  the 
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when  people  begin  to  talk,  statesmen  think  it  worth 
while  to  act.  Ajad  war  is  a  - privilege  of  statesmen  too 
valuable  to  be  parted  with  except  upon  urgent  need.  But 
nothing  that  this  Conference  has  accomplished  points  to 
the  immediate  or  the  practical  realisation  of  their  doc¬ 
trines.  It  is  true  that  a  lengthy  resolution  in  favour  of 
the  substitution  of  an  arbitral  tribunal  for  the  hazard 
of  war  was  moved  by  Senor  Marcoartu,  and,  of  course 
carried ;  but  the  discussions  of  the  Conference  were 
directed  rather  towards  the  details  of  international  law 
than  towards  the  constitution  of  an  international  judicature 
The  one  is  so  much  easier  than  the  other.  Statesmen  and 
Cabinets  do  not  care  greatly  whether  the  law  of  nations  be 
upheld  in  one  direction  or  the  other.  Whichever  wav 
philosophers  decide,  the  matter  is  alike  in  their  eyes  •  fw 
what  is  the  resolution  of  a  conference  against  improved 
artillery  and  ten-inch  ironclads  ?  Every  facility  is  afforded 
for  the  discussion  of  rules,  because  in  the  present  state  of 
things  those  rules  cannot  be  enforced  for  want  of  an 
international  court  of  judicature ;  but  when  the  tribunal 
comes  to  be  considered,  any  quantity  of  cold  water  ii 
thrown  upon  the  philosophers.  If  we  ^d  a  rational  means 
of  carrying  international  jurisprudence  into  effect,  there 
could  be  no  excuse  for  the  employment  of  brute  force. 
Could  the  decrees  of  an  international  tribunal  be  enforced 
as  effectually  as  those  of  a  court  of  municipal  law,  an 
armed  nation  would  appear  as  foolish  as  an  armed  shop¬ 
keeper.  Nor  would  it  be  less  secure  because  it  had  laid 
down  its  weapons.  Every  Englishman’s  house  is  his 
castle ;  but  he  does  not  think  it  therefore  necessary  to 
make  it  a  fortification. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  some  should  sneer  at  the  doings 
of  Conferences  such  as  this,  or  ridicule  the  aspirations 
those  who  think  war  an  unnecessary  evil.  The  peace  man 
is  silenced  on  being  confronted  with  the  soldier.  There  if 
no  help  for  him.  When  brute  force  does  exist,  there  is  a 
temptation  so  strong  to  resort  to  it,  especially  where,  as  in 
the  case  of  war,  all  the  applause  is  for  him  who  relies  upon 
it,  that  the  soundest  believer  in  peace  principles  cannot 
answer  the  argument  of  the  other  side  :  you  cannot  induce 
men  to  accept  an  adverse  decision  from  one  or  two  unknown 
diplomatists  to  whom  a  point  is  referred  for  arbitration,  when 
the  defeated  party  not  only  believes  himself  (as  all  parties 
to  a  litigation  believe  themselves)  to  be  right,  but  knows 
that  he  may  gain  his  point  by  an  appeal  to  arms,  and  cover 
himself,  as  the  phrase  goes,  with  glory  into  the  bargain. 
So  far  £is  we  know,  this  argument  has  never  been  properly 
met  in  the  arena  of  political  controversy,  though  it  hai 
often  been  disposed  of  by  unobtrusive  thinkers.  The 
public  mind,  nay,  even  the  mind  of  an  international  con¬ 
ference,  never  gets  out  of  the  rut  into  which  it  tumbled 
when  the  first  treaty  of  peace  was  concluded.  No  one  can 
talk  of  arbitration  without  thinking  of  two  or  three  faded 
diplomatists,  assisted  perhaps  by  a  lawyer,  suddenly  lifted 
out  of  obscurity,  who,  backed  up  by  letters  patent  and  the 
prospect  of  a  peerage,  deliver  an  opinion  on  a  disputed 
question  as  though  they  were,  on  the  whole,  rather  ashamed 
of  occupying  such  a  ridiculous  position  in  the  eyes  of  the 
world.  The  publio  knows  little  of  these  men.  Their 
opinion  has  no  weight  beyond  that  which  the  world  la 
pleased  to  allow.  They  represent  nobody  but  the  Cabinet 
which  appoints  them,  and  if  nobody  pays  much  attention 
to  what  they  say,  it  is  because  they  have  no  moral  support 
Every  lawyer  knows  how  much  time  may  be  wasted  m 
arbitrations  between  private  parties,  if  there  is  nothing  but 
the  mutual  consent  of  the  parties  to  keep 'either  of  them 
to  their  word ;  but  he  also  knows  the  value  of  an  arbitra¬ 
tion  which  is  supported  by  the  sanction  of  a  court  oi 
justice — that  is,  by  the  moral  and  physical  force  of  tb» 
nation. 

Exactly  the  same  difference  exists  between  the  ordin^ 
mode  of  international  arbitration  and  the  system  wbi^ 
might  be  established,  and  which  alone  can  succeed  id 
taking  the  place  of  war.  The  present  system  resenib  ^ 
the  case  of  two  men,  the  one  rich,  infiuential,  and  persoi^y 
strong,  the  other  poor  and  weak,  who  live  in  a  land 
there  is  no  settled  government,  and  where  each  is  entit 
to  do  what  he  pleases.  These  men  quarrel,  but  nevertheless 
agree  to  refer  their  dispute  to  a  neighbour.  The  neighbour 


fact  that  the  arrangement  of  the  signals  and  levers  at 
Norwich  was  miserably  defective.  It  is  due  tq  the  fact 
that  the  staff  system  was  not  used  where  it  was  a  com¬ 
mon  and  imperative  duty  towards  the  public  to  insist 
upon  its  enforcement ;  and  it  is  yet  further  due  to  the  fact, 
that  the  grossest  unpunctuality  habitually  prevailed  along 
the  whole  length  of  the  line.  For  none  of  these  things  can 
the  unlucky  official  at  Norwich  possibly  be  held  to  blame. 
With  whom  the  responsibility  really  rests  we  shall,  per¬ 
haps,  know  when  Captain  Tyler*b  official  report  ultimately 
appears. 

Meantime  what  this  sad  accident  really  teaches  us  is  that 
Captain  Tyler  and  his  colleagues  have  all  along  been  in  the 
riglit,  and  Sir  Edward  Watkin  and  his  brother  directors  in 
the  wrong.  The  theory  of  Sir  Edward  is  that  mechanical 
appliances  such  as  the  staff,  the  block,  the  interlocking  of 
points  and  signals,  and  the  continuous  break,  exercise  a 
demoralising  influence  upon  railway  servants,  and  make 
them  neglectful  of  their  ordinary  dnty.  When  signals  are 
used,  we  are  told,  a  driver  gets  to  trust  to  signals,  and  so 
neglects  the  ordinary  precautions  which  he  would  other¬ 
wise  take.  All  that  can  be  said  in  answer  to  this  is  that 
the  argument  is  one  which,  if  pushed  to  its  logical  conse¬ 
quences,  would  oblige  us  to  dispense  with  signals  and  other 
such  mechanical  apparatus  altogether.  Indeed  we  might 
as  well  be  told  that  lights  at  sea  are  a  positive  source  of 
danger,  and  that,  if  they  were  not  carried,  captains  would 
keep  a  better  look  out,  and  we  should  have  fewer  collisions 
by  night.  When  a  man  has  routine  and  purely  mechanical 
work  to  do,  it  is  a  distinct  aid  to  him  to  have  mechanical 
appliances  that  aid  him  in  it.  According  to  Captain  Tyler 
it  is  best  to  so  interlock  the  signals  that  when  a  train  has 
been  turned  into  a  siding  the  points  which  guard  the  siding 
shall  of  themselves  stand  at  danger.  According  to  Sir 
Edward  Watkin  it  is  better  to  trust  to  the  pointsman  to 
recollect  that  after  he  has  turned  the  train  into  the  siding, 
he  must  cross  his  cabin  and  pull  the  lever  that  signals  the 
siding  as  closed.  The  issues  involved  in  such  an  argument 
are  capable  of  discussion  at  any  length.  Meantime,  it  is 
perhaps  as  well  to  wait  and  see  what  Captain  Tyler  has  to 
tell  us,  and  what  answer  the  Company  will  have  to  make  to 
his  report.  When  the  report  is  officially  issued  we  shall 
probably  liave  occasion  to  recur  to  the  matter.  Meantime 
we  wait  patiently  to  know  why  the  line  between  Norwich 
and  Bnmdall  had  never  been  doubled,  why  the  levers  and 
signals  at  Nonsuch  were  not  concentrated  in  one  box  and  at 
the  command  of  one  signal  man,  why  a  single  line  of  so 
dangerous  a  character  was  not  worked  by  the  staff,  and 
why  the  whole  arrangements  were  so  unpunctual  that  it  was 
always  a  matter  of  chance  w^hich  of  two  given  trains  should 
take  precedence  of  the  other. 
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appoints  a  son,  or  servant  of  no  consideration,  to  hear  the 
cause,  and  his  answer,  which  is  based  upon  no  rule  of  law, 
but  merely  upon  his  natural  sense  of  what  is  just,  and 
which  the  neighbour  declines  to  assist  the  successful  party 
to  enforce,  is  to  be  accepted,  say,  by  the  powerful  man,  as 
conclusive  against  him.  Each  party  is  inflamed  with 
personal  vanity,  and,  perhaps  with  jealousy  of  the  other. 
Is  it  to  be  expected  that  the  more  powerful  man  will 
submit,  when  he  might  easily  gain  his  purpose  by  main 
force,  and  thereby  render  himself  still  more  formidable  to 
the  rest  of  his  neighbours  ?  Or,  if  ho  do  submit  on  this 
occasion,  is  he  likely  to  adopt  the  same  plan  a  second 
time?  Yet  this  is  what  our  international  lawyers  are 
always  upholding  as  the  cure  for  war ;  and  of  course  it  is 
this  which  the  brute  force  party  find  so  easy  of  demolition. 

The  only  principle  which  is  of  real  value  in  international 
disputes  is  that  very  modem  principle  of  public  law  which 
has  been  described  by  its  ablest  advocate  as  the  de  facto 
theory,  and  which  declares  that  no  person  shall  enjoy  rights 
more  extensive  than  his  power  of  use  or  enjoyment.  This 
is  applied  to  the  present  case  by  means  of  its  corollary,  that 
every  one’s  dc  facto  powers  create  for  him,  de  jure,  a  corre¬ 
sponding  right.  The  truth  of  this  principle  throughout  the 
domain  of  ethics  is  easily  shown  ;  but  in  the  region  of  the 
law  of  nations  its  fertility  is  remarkable.  A  tribunal  to 
administer  the  juc  gentium  must  actually  represent  in  power 
the  rights  of  those  from  whom  it  derives  its  power.  It 
must  exactly  represent  in  its  elements  the  forces  which  it  is 
meant  to  control.  States  cannot  in  all  respects  be  compared 
with  individuals.  In  a  free  country  every  man  is  equal 
before  the  law,  and  each  has  an  equal  voice  in  making  the 
law  and  appointing  him  who  administers  the  law.  States 
are  rarely  equal  in  power,  nor  is  their  inequality  the  same 
as  the  inequality  of  men,  for  the  voice  of  a  State  of 
30,000,000  inhabitants  deserves  to  preponderate  over  one 
of  5,000,000,  just  as  though  these  figures  represented  the 
majority  and  minority  within  one  State.  It  follows,  then, 
that  an  international  tribunal,  in  order  to  enjoy  the  confi¬ 
dence  of  those  whom  its  decisions  affect,  must  represent 
them  proportionally ;  that  is,  must  consist  of  representatives 
from  each  nation  proportionate  in  number  to  the  population 
of  each  nation,  for  population  is  a  tolerably  fair  test  of 
power.  The  result  would  be  that  each  nation  would  feel 
that  it  had  the  exact  measure  of  the  world’s  opinion  for  or 
against  it,  and  would,  therefore,  submit  readily  to  the  deci¬ 
sion  of  a  body  which  would  be  supported  by  all  the  rest  of 
the  civilised  world.  Such  a  tribunal  would  be  erected  as  a 
perpetual  institution  by  the  common  consent  of  the  nations, 
and  each  consenting  nation  would  undertake  to  support  its 
decisions  by  furnishing  its  quota  to  an  international  police. 
This  is  the  second  great  element  in  the  construction  of  an 
international  judicature.  Without  the  means  of  enforcing 
its  decrees  a  Court  becomes  contemptible.  And  the  enforce¬ 
ment  of  those  decrees  must  not  be  left  to  the  successful 
party  alone.  This  is  the  duty  of  all  the  States  composing 
the  League.  These  two  points  seem  to  be  overlooked  in 
all  attempts  which  are  being  made  to  do  away  with  war ; 
hut,  until  their  necessity  as  part  of  any  scheme  of  arbitra¬ 
tion  is  recognised,  nothing  of  practical  value  will  be  obtained. 
Details  may  vary  infinitely,  but  an  international  tribunal 
must  be  permanent  and  representative,  and  possess  in  its 
own  constitution  the  powers  necessary  for  enforcing  sub¬ 
mission.  Chables  B.  Maclaben. 


NEW  CLUBS  AND  CLUB  DIEECTOES. 

Every  fortnight  dies  a  club,  every  fortuigiit  one  is  bom. 
The  number  of  these  enterprises  started  in  the  course  of  a 
twelvemonth  is  amazing.  The  fact  is,  that  to  be  the  secretary 
of  H  club  is  the  last  refuge  of  a  half-pay  officer,  and  new  army 
regulations  having  thrown  whole  brigades  of  ex-captains  and 
ex-niajors  on  the  world,  who  are  anxious  to  add  an  honest 
penny  to  their  scanty  stipends,  we  find  them  the  most  eager 
promoters  of  the  kind  of  institutions  to  which  we  are  referring. 
It  is  better  to  try  and  get  up  a  club  than  to  be  reduced  to 
selling  wine  upon  commission,  or  to  have  to  strike  the  Duke 
m  Cauibridge  in  the  street,  in  order  to  have  attention  chilled 
to  a  grievance.  And  it  should  be  remarked  that  as  far  as 
'the  secretary  is  concerned,  he  is  not  profoundly  interested  in 
’M  success  of  his  experiment.  Very  likely  he 

wiU  be  aware,  six  months  in  advance,  that  there  will  be  a 


collapse  at  the  end  of  the  year,  and  that  a  seizure  of  the  stock 
and  plant  may  be  made  by  the  long-suffering  but  at  last 
desperate  butcher,  or  by  the  upholsterer  who  has  not  yet 
been  paid  for  a  single  chair  supplied  to  the  order  of  the 
committee.  The  secretary  is  now  never  fired  at  by  the 
tradespeople.  He  is  sure  to  have  drawn  his  full  salary 
previous  to  the  explosion.  During  the  advertising  of  the 
club,  and-  while  its  short  career  continued,  he  has  not  had 
what  the  Americans  term  a  bad  time.  He  may  not  be 
a  downright  rogue,  but  the  ethical  force  in  his  nature 
may  not  be  strong  enough  to  compel  nice  distinctions 
in  morals.  In  other  words,  he  does  not  reject  presents 
from  the  purveyors  to  the  club.  He  doesn’t  look  a  giE 
turkey  twice  in  the  breast,  or  inquire  in  what  mysterious 
fashion  a  cod’s  head  and  oyster  sauce  appeared  at  his 
dinner-table  without  any  knowledge  on  his  part  or  that  of 
his  wife  of  having  purchased  this  luxury.  We  should  be 
sorry  to  found  a  general  charge  on  these  facts.  To  say  that 
there  are  highly  honourable  gentlemen,  both  civil  and  ex-mili¬ 
tary,  paid  secretaries  to  London  clubs,  is  only  to  state  a  truth 
within  common  observation.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  it  must 
be  insisted  upon  that  Captain  Deuceace  is  an  abiding  and 
active  type  of  scoundrel.  It  is  a  great  mistake  to  suppose 
him  confined  to  novels.  He  flourishes  and  battens  upon 
nincompoops  now,  as  he  did  when  he  came  under  Thackeray’s 
notice.  He  is  the  secret  agent  for  the  West- End  money¬ 
lender,  his  truffle  hunter,  his  pointer  dog  to  beat  the  hunting 
rounds  where  gilded  youth  disports  itself,  and  afterwards  to 
ring  his  master  to  the  spot  where  a  fat  bag  may  be  had. 
Deuceace,  if  not  too  much  smirched,  is  always  prepared  to 
draw  out  the  prospectus  of  a  club.  Either  one  of  his  Shy- 
locks  or  the  wealthy  keeper  of  an  infamous  night-house  will 
help  him  secretly  with  ready  cash  if  the  thing  looks  any  way 
feasible.  Of  late  it  would  seem  as  if  the  rage  for  clubs  had 
reached  a  point  at  which  a  crash  might  be  expected.  But 
those  ephemeral  projects  seem  to  slink*  into  comers  to  die. 
Members  being  informed  of  their  embarrassed  condition  are 
only  too  glad  if  they  can  escape  from  the  association  without 
being  called  upon  to  contribute  to  the  debts  incurred.  There 
is  a  similar  panic  amonnt  the  committee,  with  the  exception 
of  three  or  four  friends  of  Captain  Deuceace.  When  the 
whole  affair  is  wound  up  matters  are  found  not  to  be  nearly 
as  b.ad  as  they  were  represented,  and  there  is  absolutely  a 
surplus  after  the  final  extinction  of  the  swindle,  of  which  no 
account  can  ever  be  had  from  Captain  Deuceace. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  find  the  cause  of  this  anxiety  on  the 
art  of  young  men  of  the  present  day  residing  in  London  to 
ecome  members  of  clubs.  We  may  take  it  that  the  great 
majority  of  these  applicants  or  expectants  are  bachelors  who 
reside  in  lodgings  or  in  chambers.  Though  a  considerable 
amount  of  trash,  supposed  to  be  comic,  is  written  about  the 
discomfort  of  apartments  and  the  dishonesty  of  landladies,  the 
solitary  life  is  often  irksome,  and  the  club  offers  a  variety  of 
amusement  or  of  intercourse  which  a  single  man  can  tho¬ 
roughly  appreciate.  The  old  establishments,  however,  are  for 
the  most  part  choked  up.  One  of  them,  for  instance,  might 
be  described  as  like  that  fabulous  ship,  in  which  a  b<)y  start¬ 
ing  for  the  topmast  was  an  old  man  before  he  got  there.  It 
is  even  whispered  that,  when  an  entrance  has  been  effected, 
the  overwhelming  crush  of  bishops  upon  the  premises  makes 
even  the  coffee-room  smack  of  Convocation  and  the  library 
reek  of  the  New  Jerusalem  Chamber.  Then  the  Keform  has 
grown  difficult  of  access  to  others  besides  those  who  were 
recently  treated  there  as  pariahs  in  politics,  but  who,  subse¬ 
quently,  had  the  satisfaction  of  being  invited  by  the  Marquis 
of  Hartington  into  a  retreat  under  his  own  special  patronage. 
Thousands  of  young  men,  harmless  and  eligible  enough,  would 
have  but  a  minute  prospect  of  speedy  election,  or  election  at 
all,  to  any  house  in  Pall  Mall.  Three  or  four  new  ventures 
have  become  real  successes,  and  the  first  iudej>endeut  opera¬ 
tion  of  their  committees  will  be  to  grow  cautious  and  severe 
about  candidates.  Hence  the  mushroom  concerns  commence 
to  sprout  apace.  Formerly  clubs  did  not  publish  in  news- 

fiapers  the  names  of  members  of  the  committee.  Three  or 
our  gentlemen  came  together  and  formed  a  kind  of  Syndicate 
amongst  themselves,  and  then  invited  acquaintances  within 
their  own  social  circle  to  join  them.  That  is  the  history  of 
many  veteran  clubs,  and  of  the  few  others  which  can  claim  to 
have  attained  a  sound  and  substantial  position  within  the  last 
seven  or  eight  years.  The  recent  innovation  on  this  practice 
does  not  strike  us  as  an  improvement.  The  club  directorates 
brandished  every  morning  in  the  newspapers  may  impose  on 
a  certain  class  of  people,  but  a  Londoner  of  experience  who 
analyses  one  of  these  catalogues  of  distinguished  securities  may 
not  be  inclined  to  rush  with  open  arms  into  an  enterprise  sanc¬ 
tioned  by  a  remote  rural  dean,  a  bankrupt  baronet,  alitemry 
recluse  who  is  innocently  sandwiched  between  a  notorious 
guinea  pig  and  an  indifferent  actor,  and  a  whole  string  of  these 
imitating  push-beggars  and  pretenders  in  letters  and  in  art, 
who  would  allow  themselves  to  be  dre^d  and  chained  in  a 
I  tailor’s  window  sooner  than  remain  in  obscurity,  and  who 
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I  At  the  same  time,  most  of  the  people  who  witnessed 
M.  Duruofs  ascent  were  firmly  persuaded  that  they  were 
witnessing  a  very  dangerous  sight  indeed.  An  amusiuir 
proof  of  this  is  supplied  by  the  fact  that,  of  thirty  gentlemen 
who  had  applied  during  the  previous  days  for  seats  in  the 
balloon  car,— some  of  whom  had,  doubtless,  already  paid 
their  money, — not  one  made  his  appearance  at  the  moment  of 
starting.  The  belief  in  the  danger  of  ballooning  is  firmly 
founded  on  many  facts  of  our  nature.  First,  it  is  a  mode  of 
travelling  with  which  we  are,  most  of  us,  entirely  unac¬ 
quainted  ;  and  it  is  as  much  our  inclination  to  take  the  un¬ 
known  for  the  terrible  as  for  the  magnificent.  And, secondly 
the  mode  of  death  to  which  the  balloonist  is  ex^msed  is  the 
mode  which  we  fear,  perhaps,  above  all  others.  The  terror 
which  death  by  a  great  fall  exercises  over  our  minds  is 
illustrated  by  the  fact  that  it  is  the  death  we  nearly  always 
think  of  under  the  influence  of  nightmare.  To  fall  from  a 
lofty  cliff  or  down  a  steep  precipice  is  the  worst  form  of 
death  our  imaginations  can  suggest  to  us,  even  when  they 
have  the  activity  and  the  ingenuity  of  morbidness  iu 
suggesting  the  terrible. 

This  being  the  state  of  our  minds  towards  ballooning, 
exhibitions  like  those  of  M.  Duruof  are  signs  of  a  by  no 
means  healthy  state  of  public  feeling.  The  attraction  of 
such  an  exhibition  to  the  spectators  is  the  probability,  or,  at 
least,  possibility,  that  a  fellow-being  will  meet  a  horrible 
death.  More  than  this,  exhibitions  with  such  terrible  risks 
as  these,  are  conducted  amid  none  of  those  impressive  sur¬ 
roundings  which  one  might  expect.  Our  fellow-being  risks 
his  life  in  our  pleasantest  places  of  resort,  and  before  people 
as  they  give  themselves  wholly  up  to  enjoyment.  This 
strange  state  of  public  feeling  is  reflected  in  our  legislation. 
Contrast  our  conduct  tow’ard  acrobats  with  our  enactments 
on  the  treatment  of  the  lower  animals,  it  is  to  be  supposed 
that  our  chief  reason  for  punishing  a  man  for  ill-treating  a 
horse  is  our  consideration  of  the  reflective  action  of  such 
conduct  on  human  feeling.  We  punish  such  a  man  principally 
in  the  belief  that  he  who  ill-treats  a  horse  is  thereby  likely 
to  increase  the  cruelty  iu  his  own  nature  and  iu  the  natures 
of  those  who  see  such  conduct  unpunished.  Our  idea  is,  not 
BO  much  the  protection  of  the  horse  as  the  protection  of  this 
man’s  fellow-beings  from  the  immoral  habit  of  feeling  such 
conduct  would  tend  to  produce.  Similarly,  it  is  probably 
not  from  any  particular  love  for  poultry  that  we  have  put 
down  cock-fighting;  nor  was  our  chief  reason  the  desire  to 
prevent  the  gambling  which  cock-fighting  produced  :  for 
idea  of  interfering  with  the  much  more  extensive  gambling  in 
connection  with  the  turf  did  not  enter  into  many  people’s 
heads  at  the  time  when  cock-fighting  was  prohibited.  Wt 
put  it  down  because  we  believed  the  sight  of  fighting  cocks 
made  the  spectator  a  w'orse  man  and  a  worse  citizen.  It 
is  tolerably  clear  that  the  sight  of  a  fellow-being  running  the 
risk  of  his  life  for  our  amusement  is,  d  fortiori^  detrimental  to 
public  feeling  ;  and  ought,  d  fortiori,  to  be  legislatively  inter¬ 
fered  with. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  these  dangerous  exhibitions 
have  become  the  regular  fashion  of  our  time.  The  trapezia 
has  succeeded  the  pugilist  as  a  popular  favourite.  There  is 
not  a  music-hall  in  this  city  or  in  the  provinces,  of  any  pre¬ 
tensions,  that  has  not  its  trapeze.  These  music-halls  are  not 
a  pleasant  or  cheering  sight  as  the  moment  for  the  trapeze 
performance  approaches.  At  that  moment  you  find  the  intel¬ 
lectual  young  men  that  frequent  these  places  pass  tx)  their 
seats  from  the  surrounding  bars.  And  the  trapezist  triumphs, 
not  oidy  over  the  rival  attractions  of  conversational  barmaids, 
but  over  those  of  all  his  fellow  artistes.  Countenances 
stolidity  the  sentiment  of  the  tenor  and  the  humour  of  the 
“serio-comic ”  had  left  unmoved  brighten  up  at  his  app«u*' 
ance.  And  sometimes  young  girls,  and  mothers  with  infante 
in  their  arras,  are  noisiest  in  their  approval.  And  all  this 
because  a  man.  taking  leaps  in  mid-air,  seems  every  moment 
on  the  point  of  breaking  his  neck. 

The  defence  is  set  up  for  these  exhibitions  that  they  sxt 
dangerous  only  in  appearance.  As  I  suggested  at  the 
beginning,  this  is  really  no  defence  at  all,  so  far  as  the 
effect  of  these  exhibitions  is  concerned.  It  is  the  belief-that 
they  are  dangen)ua  which  makes  them  attractive :  it  is  tM 
belief  that  their  fellow-being  is  really  running  the  riw  of 
his  life,  that  affords  amusement  to  our  citizens.  But  is  it  true 
that  these  exhibitions  are  not  dangerous  ?  In  most  hall^  • 
net  is  now  suspended  below  the  trapeze,  and  some  trapezi*^ 

I  lielieve,  intentionally  fall  into  this  net :  and  thus  keep  tho 
spectators  for  a  moment  under  the  pleasantly  horrjble  delu¬ 
sion  that  they  have  seen  a  violent  death.  But  notwithstan 
ing  this  net,  scarcely  a  week  passes  in  which  we  do  ^ 
of  a  trapeze  accident.  And  I  have  heard  this  reniarkao 
statement  -  that  it  is  not  an  uncommon  thing  with  ^*^P.^***f 
to  save  half  their  salary  as  a  provision  in  case  of  *'®®***^**  j 
Acrobats  are  not  the  men  iu  whom  we  would  expect  to  uU 
thriftiness.  There  is  an  irregularity  about  their  lif«i 


M.  Duruof  in  a  balloon  from  the  grounds  of  the  Crystal 
Palace  assisted  at  what  was  in  reality  a  very  safe  experiment. 
In  ordinary  circumstances,  when  the  wind  is  not  high  nor 
seaward,  a  balloon  ascent  with  a  skilful  eeronaut  is  attended 
with  but  little  danger.  An  exaniiuatiou  of  the  records  of 
ballooning  would  show  that  the  number  of  fatal  accidents  has 
been  small  ;  and  it  would  also  be  found  that  these  accidents 
usually  occurred  when  the  ordinary  methods  of  ballooning 
were  abandoiieil  in  favour  of  some  new  and  untried  ones. 
In  one  case  a  woman  was  killed  who  undertook  to  let  off  fire¬ 
works  in  mid-air  ;  in  other  cases  the  accidents  were  due  to 
the  explosion  of  the  fire  balloons  mounted  by  Montgolfier  ; 
but  accidents  of  such  a  kind  do  not  prove  that  an  ordinary 
journey  in  an  ordinary  balloon  is  dangerous.  I  have  been 
informed  by  a  gentleman,  who  has  himself  made  more  than 
one  ascent,  and  who  has  studied  this  question,  that  the  deaths 
from  ballooning  do  not  amount  to  more  than  a  dozen.  It 
must  be  remembered  that  a  death  like  that  of  De  Groof 
cannot  be  put  down  to  the  account  of  balhamiug  proper.  De 
Groof  was  killed  in  a  parachute  :  and  the  principle,  the 
method,  all  the  ciicumstances,  iu  fact,  of  travelling  by  balhaiu 
have  iilmost  as  little  likeness  to  travelling  by  parachute  as  to 
travelling  by  sea. 
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tends  to  give  a  good  deal  of  unsteadiness  to  their  character, 
^nd  the  very  fact  of  believing  his  occupation  dangerous 
would  not  be  without  a  tendency  to  make  the  acrobat  extra¬ 
vagant  :  for  those  who  expect  every  moment  to  be  the  last, 
usually  try  to  make  the  most  of  the  moment  Assuming  the 
fact  of  thrift  in  the  acrobat  to  be  true,  the  question  oi  the 
dangerousness  of  these  exhibitions  is  decided.  For  how 
could  the  acrobat  more  strongly  “  back  ”  his  opinion  ?  And 
who  is  so  competent  to  give  an  opinion  ? 

The  vitiated  taste  of  the  public  inflicts  even  greater  ills  on 
the  children  of  acrobats  than  on  acrobats  themselves.  Lord 
ShaftesbuiT  somewhat  damaged  his  case,  when  bringing  in 
a  Bill  for  the  protection  of  these  children,  by  repeating  some 
sensational  and  apparently  incredible  stories.  But  can  we 
not  see  that  the  suflerings  of  these  children  must  be  really 
shocking,  without  getting  even  one  glimpse  inside  the  acro¬ 
bat’s  home  ?  At  pantomime  time,  we  see  boys  and  girls  of 
tender  years  perform  extraordinary  feats  of  self-contortion. 

Can  they  have  learned  these  feats  without  much  physical 

.  ..  ,  - ...  , 

al  tortures 
infants  ?  I 

believe  that  the  children  of  acrobats  occasionally  carry 
throughout  life  physical  ills,  which  result  from  their  early 
training.  Again,  take  the  case  of  another  class  of  young 

Eerformers.  In  some  music-halls  in  London  you  may  see 
oya  of  eight  or  ten  years  of  age  perform  dangerous  feats  on 
trapezes.  Knowing,  as  we  do,  the  tiraorousness  of  childhood, 
we  can  infer  what  tyranny  must  have  been  employed  to  force 
these  boys  into  taking  the  first  steps  in  training  for  such 
feats.  And  the  moral  eflect  of  such  a  training  is,  of  course, 
to  extirpate  every  good  feeling  in  the  unnatural  parent  and 
the  suffering  child.  In  point  of  fact,  our  popular  amuse¬ 
ment  of  the  acrobatic  order  are  conducted  on  a  sort  of 
altruistic  principle.  The  misery  of  others  produces  very  good 
fun  for  us.  T.P.O’C. 


T/te  Editor  cannot  undertake  to  return  Manuscripts, 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

NORTHAMPTON  ELECTION. 

Sir, — I  notice  from  the  press  that  the  Whigs  and  a  certain 
section  of  the  Liberals  of  Northampton  are  still  casting  about 
for  H  candidate  at  the  forthcoming  election.  So  far  as  the 
Whigs  are  concerned,  it  is  hopeless  to  think  that  they  would 
for  a  moment  allow  any  opportunity  to  pass  for  defeating  the 
chances  of  Mr  Bradlaugh.  But,  with  respect  to  certain  true 
Liberals  of  that  town.  Nonconformists  for  the  most  part,  T 
should  like  to  say  one  word.  That  word  may  be  prefaced  by 
the  fact  that  1  thoroughly  and  heartily  disagree  with  the 
theology  of  Mr  Bradlaugh.  Nor  do  I  know  Mr  Bmdlaugh 
personally.  But  this  1  do  know,  that  1  can  learn  or  hear 
of  nothing  against  his  moral  or  social  character  ;  that  he  is 
a  man  of  enormous  rhetorical  powers  and  general  ability, 
and  that  he  has  done,  and  is  doing,  a  great  work  among  those 
who  believe  in  him  in  helping  to  cast  out  the  devils  of 
ignorance  and  superstition,  in  whose  name  soever  he  may 
perform  those  miracles.  1  would  wish,  then,  to  urge  on 
the  Liberal  Nonconformists  of  Northampton  to  pause  l^fore 
'  they  decide  to  reject  this  man  solely  from  religious  feelings. 
If  they  cannot  support  him  for  political  reasons,  that  is 
another  matter ;  but  I  know  that  such  is  not  the  case  with 
many  of  them.  Thorough  religious  equality  is  the  watchword 
of  the  political  Nonconformists  of  the  day.  Will  not  Mr 
Bradlaugh  be  a  supporter  of  this  doctrine  ?  Moreover  the 
very  notion  of  religious  equality,  in  its  full  and  complete 
sense,  ought  to  cause  them  to  think  thrice  before  opposing  a 
man  solely  on  religious  grounds,  who  has  shown  himself  to 
have  such  a  decided  and  compact  following.  Discussing  this 
subject  the  other  day  with  one  of  the  prominent  representa¬ 
tives  of  Nonconformity  in  the  House  of  Commons,  I  asked 
him  how  he  reconciled  it  with  his  conscience  to  have  voted 
for  a  Jew  as  his  Parliamentary  representative  for  the  City. 
He  replied  that  it  went  against  the  grain,  but  that  Jews 
were^  so  numerous  and  influential  that  it  was  highly 
unfair  not  to  let  them  have  some  representatives.  I 
suppose  that  is  the  principle  upon  which  so  many  Non¬ 
conformists  in  various  constituencies  have  prominently  sup- 
^rted  and  carried  into  Parliament  men  whose  distinctive 
dwtrine  is  the  contempt  with  which  they  treat  as  an  impostor 
Him  whom  we  Christians  believe  to  be  Divine.  And  the  last 
general  election  presented  the  strange  spectacle  of  even  Con- 
wrvative  Churchmen  returning,  in  two  instances,  professing 
Jews.  No  one  can  deny  that  Mr  Bradlaugh  can  draw  larger 
8-nd  more  enthusiastic  audiences  in  Manchester  and  elsewhere 
than  any  other  orator,  and  that  he  has  the  confidence  of  a  vast 
number  of  freethinkers  and  advanced  p<^)litician8  throughout 
the  country ;  surely  then  he  ought  to  be  in  Parliament,  or  else 
^0  may  turn  round  on  these  political  Nonconformists  and  tell 


them  that  they  are  insincere  in  their  professions  in  denying 
that  to  the  Freethinker  which  they  grant  to  the  Jew. 

I  am,  <&c., 

One  of  the  Exkcuttvb  of  the  Liberation  Socibtt. 


THE  INEFFICACY  OP  THE  LASH. 

Sir,--I  have  read  with  great  pleasure  your  interesting  article 
on  the  inefficacy  of  the  lash.  It  is  high  time  that  such  views 
and  arguments  were  forced  upon  public  attention,  for  not  a 
week  passes  without  some  anonymous  and  iri*esponsible 
scribbler  in  the  press,  in  the  plenitude  of  his  self-sufficiency 
and  ^  omniscience,  recommending  the  lash  as  an  infallible 
specific  for  putting  down  crime,  and  coolly  assuming  that  it 
is  **  proved  by  experience  that  the  lash  has  stopped  garotting.” 
We  look  in  vain  for  the  proof  that  such  is  the  case;  and  yet, 
if  the  fact  be  as  thus  stated,  proof  of  the  same  cannot  lie  a 
matter  of  difficulty.  By  proof,  of  course  I  do  not  mean 
demonstrative  proof,  but  facts  from  which  a  reasonable  person 
would  probably  infer  that  the  lash  has,  in  fact,  had  a  deterrent 
effect'in  diminishing  crime. 

Now,  sir,  1  have  looked  into  such  statistics  as  are  con¬ 
veniently  accessible  upon  the  subject,  and  I  find  that  they 
totally  fail  to  support  the  above  conclusion.  Before  alluding 
to  those  statistics,  I  would  consider  what  we  might  expect  to 
find  on  the  supposition  that  the  lash  is,  in  fact,  efficacious  in 
putting  down  crime.  The  Act  applying  the  lash  to  certain 
crimes  against  property  with  violence  was  passed  in  1863. 
We  will,  for  the  sake  of  convenience,  at  the  risk  of  etymo¬ 
logical  inaccuracy,  speak  of  such  crimes  as  “  garotte  robberies.” 
W e  should  expect,  then,  that  the  proportion  of  garotte  robberies 
to  other  crimes  committed  against  property  with  violence 
would  be  much  smaller  in  the  years  succeeding  1863  than  in 
the  years  previous.  And,  especially,  the  proportion  of  garotte 
robberies  to  crimes  of  a  precisely  similar  kind,  wanting  only 
one  element  to  bring  them  under  the  lash,  would  increase 
amazingly.  To  explain  this  more  clearly  to  your  readers,  I 
would  refer  more  particularly  to  the  Act  of  1863  (26  and  27 
Viet.,  c.  44).  The  Act  (among  other  things)  annexes  the 
punishment  of  the  lash  (at  the  discretion  of  the  Court)  to  the 
following  offences,  enumerated  in  s.  43  of  the  Larceny  Act, 
1861  (24  and  25  Viet,  c.  96),  which  may  be  expres^  as 
follows : —  ' 

(1)  Assault  with  intent  to  rob  by  person  armed  with 
offensive  weapon. 

(2)  Assault  with  intent  to  rob  by  two  or  more  persons  in 
company. 

(3)  Assault  committed  at  the  time  of,  or  immediately 
after,  a  successful  robbery. 

Now,  assuming  the  lash  to  be  a  deterrent  from  crime, 
should  we  expect  that  persons  would  go  armed  or  in  com¬ 
pany  to  commit  robberies  with  violence  rather  than  singly  or 
unarmed,  seeing  that  in  the  former  cases  they  would  expose 
themselves  to  the  lash  whether  their  scheme  was  successful 
or  not,  and  in  the  latter  case  only  if  successful  ?  At  all 
events,  we  should  expect  the  graver  crime  to  be  rarer  in  pro¬ 
portion  since  it  fell  under  the  lash,  than  it  was  before. 

Now,  the  J udicial  Statistics  for  each  year  give,  in  a  con¬ 
venient  form,  the  number  of  committals  for  each  class  of 
crimes  in  that  year,  and  the  nine  years  previoua  Crimes 
generally  are  divided  into  several  classes,  one  of  which  is 
that  of  Offences  against  Property  with  Violence.  These, 
again,  are  further  subdivided.  The  paper  of  statistics  which 
1  enclose  I  have  arranged,  as  you  see,  in  four  columns.  The 
first  containing  the  years  from  1854  to  1872  inclusive ;  the 
second,  the  number  of  committals  in  each  year  for  “  garotte 
robberies” ;  the  third,  the  number  of  committals  for  assaults 
to  rob,  and  demanding  property  with  menaces ;  the  fourth, 
the  number  of  committals  for  all  the  offences  against  pro¬ 
perty  w'ith  violence,  including  the  above-named  classes  of 
offences,  as  well  as  many  others  : — 

Robbery  and  AsmuiIU  to  Total  of 

■y  Assaults  to  Rob  by  Rob  and  demand-  Offences  against 

I  ear.  Persons  armed  Ing  Property  Property 

and  in  Company.  witn  Menaeea.  witb  Vlolenoe. 

1854  302  25  1770 

1855  336  36  1728 

1856  320  40  2258 

1857  465  46  2286 

1858  342  84  1837 

1859  270  42  1546 

1860  237  42  1424 

1861  283  41  1970 

1862  318  70  2321 

1863  360  48  5 198 

1864  411  34  2053 

1865  370  44  1979 

1866  385  35  1908 

1867  361  43  1940 

1868  383  55  2253 

1869  363  59  2155 

1870  287  28  1719 

1871  283  27  1509 

1872  304  20  1325 
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It  will  be  observed  there  is  nothing  iu  the  second  column 
to  indicate  a  diminutieu  of  the  figures  from  the  year  1863, 
but  mther  the  reverse.  It  will  be  seen  that  in  1862  the  pro¬ 
portion  of  garotte  robberies  to  minor  offences  of  the  same 
class  was  4?  to  1.  In  1864,  after  the  Flogging  Act  came  into 
operation,  it  was  12  to  1.  It  is  not  necessary  to  infer  from 
this,  nor  do  I  infer,  that  the  Flogging  Act  actually  provoked 
the  criminal  class  to  greater  defiance  of  the  law,  and  so  really 
increased  the  more  dangerous  class  of  crimes.  It  is  sufficient 
to  say  that  it  completely  disproves  the  notion  that  flogging 
put  an  end  to  garotte  robberies.  It  will  also  be  seen  that  the 
number  of  garotte  robberies  from  1854  to*  1862  was  2,873, 
while  the  number  from  1864  to  1872^  was  3,147 ;  so  that, 
taking  periods  of  nine  years  each,  this  class  of  crime  has 
actually  increased  since  the  Flogging  Act.  •  The  comparatively 
trivial  offences  mentioned  in  the  third  column  of  the  enclosed 
table  have,  on  the  other  hand,  diminished.  In  1854-1862 
their  number  was  378  ;  in  1864-1872  it  was  345.  The  total 
number  of  offences  against  property  with  violence  has  also 
diminished.  In  1854-1862  it  was  17,140 ;  in  1864-1872  it  was 
16,841. 

The  number  of  committals  for  any  offence  during  a  year  or 
other  given  period  will,  I  think,  represent  the  actual  number 
of  such  offences  during  that  period,  as  any  figures  can  do. 
Even  if  this  were  not  so,  I  should  be  entitled  to  assume  that 
an  increase  or  decrease  in  the  number  of  committals  for  any 
crime,  especially  if  taken  during  some  considerable  period, 
denotes  a  proportionate  increase  or  decrease  in  the  actual 
crime  itself.  I  am,  &c.,  A  Barrister. 

September  16, 1874.  ' 


generally.”  True  :  but  is  it  the  interest  of  the  community 
generally  that  the  rising  generations  should  learn  that  educa- 
tion  has  provided  the  governing  classes  with  no  better 
methods  of  repression  than  those  adopted  by  the  most  brutal 
among  the  governed  ;  that  the  image  of  National  Law  and 
Justice  set  before  the  children  of  the  poor  should  be  an 
enlarged  copy  of  the  vilest  and  most  law'less  of  those  whom  it 
condemns ;  that  the  moral  power  of  the  nation  should  enforce 
obedience  to  its  dictates  by  the  self-same  methods  of  cruelty 
and  terror  employed  by  the  ruffianly  wife-beater  to  enforce 
submission  from  his  trembling  and  helpless  victim  ? 

Punishment  for  punishment’s  sake ;  punishment  which 
seeks  not  the  improvement  of  the  punished,  is  a  crime.  The 
whole  theory  of  deterrent  punishment  is  a  blasphemy  against 
the  holy  law  of  love  proclaimed  by  the  Carpenter’s  Son :  it 
dates  back  to  a  conception  of  human  life,  founded  upon  a 
religious  dogma,  essentially  barbarous  and  cruel :  to  the 
dogma  that  proclaims  an  original,  innate  evil  in  the  human 
soul,  only  to  be  redeemed  through  blood.  A  nation  which 
worships  a  vindictive  Deity,  reouiring  to  be  appeased  through 
blood,  v.;ill  inevitably  justify  and  demand  a  similar  satisfaction 
to  its  own  vindictiveness.  If  the  Almighty  thought  fit  to 
punish  his  helpless  creature  by  imprisonment  in  tbig  world 
of  suffering,  and  to  condemn  him  to  sorrow  and  death— ghall 
man  be  more  merciful  than  God  ? 

It  is  the  clear  duty  of  those  whose  conscience  rejects  this 
false  image  of  the  heavenly  Father  ;  whose  souls  are  freed 
from  the  nightmare  of  this  terrible  faith  to  raise  their  voices 
against  this  dogma  of  the  innate  sin  of  a  fallen  being,  in  the 
name  of  the  dignity  of  man,  the  Immortal ;  .whose  law  of  life 
is  progress ;  voluntary  and  conscious  progress ;  for  whom 
death  is  neither  destruction  nor  salvation,  but  the  portal  to  a 
new  stage  upon  the  ascending  series  of  existencies,  through 
which  he  is  destined  to  win  his  way  to  God.  Believers  in 
this  religion  of  the  future  will  reverence  humanity  too  highly 
to  dare  to  crush,  profane,  or  disfigure  the  mortal  temple  that 
enshrines  the  holy  spirit  of  Man. 

I  am,  &c.,  Samuel  Blackstoni. 


Sir, — The  Saturday  Review  has  recently  collected  from  the 
records  of  the  provincial  police-courts  a  number  of  cases  of 
brutal  assault  in  order  to  frame  for  its  columns  a  “  horrible 
and  sickening  story  of  savage  and  almost  insane  brutality,”  a 
brutality  which,  if  we  are  to  believe  the  Review^  is  not  theexcep- 
tion  but  the  rule  among  the  working-classes  of  “the  Northern 
and  Midland  districts,”  where  “Me  labouring  population 
generally  is  suffering  from  a  sort  of  epidemic  of  ferocity  and 
violence.” 

In  the  Northern  and  Midland  counties  it  appears  that  the 
labouring  population  generally  are  not  only  iu  the  habit  of 
“  biting,”  “  kicking  with  iron  tipped  clogs,”  and  otherwise 
maltreating  their  inoffensive  fellow-citizens,  but  “  a  knife  is 
icsually  carried  about”  by  them,  “in  order  to  vary  their 
sport  “cowardice  is  almost  invariably  displayed  ”  by  them  ; 
“  the  favourite  victim  is  an  old  man,  a  woman  or  a  child 
and,  in  Liverpool,  matters  have  gone  so  far  that  “  street 
terrorism  ”  has  become  a  “  system.” 

The  Saturday  Review  admits  that  it  would  be  ‘‘unjust  to 
fasten  upon  the  working- classes,  as  a  body,  the  vices  and 
cri  mes  which  belong  only  to  a  section  of  them  ;  ”  but  it  is  a 
gross  absurdity  to  say  that  this  “section”  includes  the 
labouring  population  generally — that  is  to  say  the  vast 
majority  of  the  whole  population — of  the  Northern  and 
Midland  counties.  Assuming,  however,  for  a  moment  that 
this  calumny  is  a  truth,  what  about  the  remedy  suggested 
by  a  Reviewer  who  entertains  so  deep  a  horror  of  cruelty 
and  brutality  ?  “  There  can  be  very  little  doubt,”  he  tells  us, 

“  that  what  is  w’anted  is  a  periodical  flogging ;  say,  once  a 
fortnight,  in  addition  to  imprisonment  and  hard  labour.” 
That  18  to  say — given  a  brute,  savage  almost  to  the  point  of 
insanity,  shut  him  up  in  a  cage  and  subject  him,  at  regular 
intervals,  to  a  slow,  agonising  and  degraded  method  of  torture, 
and  you  will  make  a  man  of  him  ! 

But  I  wrong  the  Saturday  Reviewer.  He  is  not  sentimental 
enough  even  to  wish  to  humanise  the  brute  in  question. 
“  The  principle  ”  he  desires  “  to  start  from  is,  that  the 
punishment  of  such  offences  should  be  such  as  to  deter  people 
from  committing  them.”  To  deter  people — no  matter  how  ; 
the  labouring  population  generally  of  the  Northern  and  Mid¬ 
land  counties  are  to  be  regarded  as  savage  hounds,  and  the 
sole  aim  of  those  who  claim  to  rule  them  on  the  ground  of 
their  superior  humanity — the  principle  from  which  they 
ought  to  start,  is — not  the  duty  of  the  superior  to  endeavour 
to  raise  the  inferior  one  degree  upon  the  scale  of  humanity 
— but  the  necessity  of  making  hounds  crouch  under  the  lash. 
If  the  Siturday  Reviewer  were  not  blinded  wdth  “  the 
epidemic  ”  of  vindictiveness,  we  think  he  would  have  remem¬ 
bered  the  increased  danger  to  the  sheep,  when  these  exas- 

fierated  hounds  shall  be  again  let  loose  amongst  them.  Since, 
lowever,  his  “  principle  ”  is  to  deter  people,  and  since  he  con¬ 
siders  that  “  it  is  perfectly  evident  that  the  present  scale  of 
punishment  does  not  jiroduce  this  effect,”  I  am  at  a  loss  to 
understand  why  he  should  stop  short  at  periodical 


THE  MEANING  OF  WORDS. 

Sir, — I  regret  much,  in  the  interest  of  the  education  ques¬ 
tion,  that  Mr  Maitland,  instead  of  giving  me  a  reply,  has  uoly 
indulged  iu  a  retort.  He  refuses  to  give  an^  explanation  of 
his  own  puzzling  expressions,  challenges  me  in  regard  to  the 
meaning  of  my  own,  and  accuses  me  of  mis-statement 

The  alleged  mis-statement  is  that  he  declines  to  face  the 
difficulty  of  the  national  schoolmaster,  in  the  event  of  his 
having  to  teach  the  Bible,  remaining  neutral  upon  the  ques¬ 
tion  as  to  whether  it  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  supernatural  or 
merely  as  a  human  book.  I  can  only  appeal  to  those  who 
have  read  his  last  letter  as  to  whether  he  does  not  still 
this  difficulty.  He  says  that  the  teacher  is  to  give  the  Bible 
“  simply  as  a  book,  without  committing  himself  to  any  dog' 
matic  statement  on  the  subject.”  But  how  is  this  possible  i 
There  is  frequent  account  in  this  book  of  supernatural  occur¬ 
rences.  If  the  teacher  is  honest,  he  cannot  avoid  showing 
that  he  believes  these  to  be  true,  or  that  he  believes  them  ^ 
be  mythical.  Either  the  sun  stood  still — that  is,  the  earth 
ceased  to  rotate — iu  order  to  give  more  time  for  human 
slaughter,  or  the  story  is  a  fable.  The  teacher  would  have 
no  difficulty  in  dealing  with  a  book  like  the  ‘Arabian  Nights » 
he  would  carefully  avoid  leaving  an  impression  that  the  stori^ 
contained  in  it  were  literally  true  ;  he  would  properly 
himself  as  dishonest  if  he  left  a  contrary  impression  ;  and  he 
would  have  to  adopt  a  straightforward  course  in  regard  to 


understand  why  he  should  stop  short  at  periodical  flogging. 
"Why  should  not  the  gaolers  also  “usually  carry  a  knife  in 
order  to  vary  the  sport”?  Why  not,  in  short,  gradually 


1 
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the  Bible.  The  children  under  him  must  learn  to  regard 
Christ  as  a  supernatural  being,  or  as  a  human  being  around 
whose  life  untrustworthy  legends  have  collected.  If  the 
children  are  to  have  confidence  in  him,  he  is  bound  to  be 
houest,  and  must  commit  himself  either  to  one  view  or  the 
other.  This  is  the  difficulty  which  Mr  Maitland,  when  he 
advocates  Bible  teaching  in  the  national  schools,  refuses  to 
fjic®*  ... 

It  is  because  it  is  impossible  for  an  honest  teacher  to  be 
unsectarian  about  the  Bible  that  we  say  he  should,  as  the 
official  representative  of  all  sects,  be  forbidden  to  introduce  it. 
There  is  no  narrowness,  but  only  practical  wisdom  in  excluding 
it,  for  the  reason  that  it  stands  on  account  of  its  religious  claim 
in  a  different  category  from  all  other  books.  I  here  repeat 
my  startling  proposition  ”  that  the  Bible  is  in  this  country 
the  foundation  of  all  sectarianism.  Sectarianism,  if  it  means 
anything,  means  the  religion  avowed  by  a  sect.  It  is  surely 
incontestable  that  such  religion  is  founded  upon  an  interpre¬ 
tation  of  the  Bible  particular  to  the  sect ;  sectarianism  may, 
in  fact,  be  translated  as  conflicting  interpretation  of  the 
Bible ;  it  arises  from  the  variety  of  opinion  formed  as  to  its 
character  and  meaning,  which  becomes  represented  and 
organised  in  certain  bodies  of  men  known  as  sects.  I  do  not 
say  this  in  reproach,  but  the  mere  fact  of  holding  a  strong 
opinion  about  religion  involves  as  a  necessity  sectarianism, 
that  is  to  say  the  being  associated  with  a  small  or  large  body 
of  men  distinct  from  others  which  is  commonly  called  a  sect. 

Mr  Maitland  exaggerates,  in  my  opinion,  the  difficulty  of 
separating  secular  education  from  supernatural  education. 
I  believe  it  to  be  quite  possible  to  teach  arithmetic  without 
referring  to  the  Trinity.  Secularism  consists  in  confining 
ourselves  to  the  limits  of  the  known,  and  steadily  disregard¬ 
ing  all  alleged  supernatural  knowledge  :  the  separation 
between  “things  secular  and  others”  is  plainly  indicated  by 
nature  to  all  men  who  have  humble  reverential  minds.  As 
regards  developing  morality  and  religion  in  children — 
I  mean  by  religion  our  apprehension  of  the  relation 
of  the  finite  to  the  infinite — no  one  desires  this  more 
earnestly  than  I  do,  but  I  believe  this  is  to  be 
obtained,  not  by  imposing  crude  bewildering  legends  as 
of  Divine  sanction  upon  the  credulity  of  the  young,  but 
by  imparting  knowledge,  quickening  the  conscience,  and 
encouraging  fellow  sympathy,  and  the  aspiration  for  good 
which  lies  latent  in  all.  I  yield  to  none  in  the  wish 
to  develop  the  higher  nature  of  the  children  who  are  help¬ 
less  in  our  hands, — I  only  differ  as  to  means.  If  I  express 
myself  contented  to  obtain  “  primary  instruction  ”  for  them, 
it  is  because,  as  the  author  of  the  *  Pilgrim  and  the  Shrine  ’ 
pointed  out  long  ago,  by  limiting  the  demand  to  this  we  avoid 
the  claim  of  the  priest  to  interfere,  and  because  this  primary 
instruction  appears  to  be  the  door  by  means  of  which  higher 
things  may  be  obtained  ;  and  I  do  not  forget  that  there  must 
be  associated  with  it  the  personal  influence  of — let  us  hope — 
a  good  and  an  honest  teacher. 

I  am  still  quite  unable  to  understand  the  character  of  Mr 
Maitland’s  proposed  National  Church  :  and  I  cannot  recon¬ 
cile  one  of  his  statements  with  the  other.  He  would  remove 
“  all  restrictions  upon  opinions  and  expressions  ”  among  its 
clergy,  but  at  the  same  time  exclude  “  all  teaching  that  will 
not  bear  the  test  of  reason  and  experience.”  How  this 
“  reason  and  experience  ”  are  to  be  represented,  and  what 
re^on  would  be  considered  sound,  he  does  not  inform  us,  but 
it  is  clear  that  “  reason  ”  is  invoked  to  exclude  opinions,  for  it 
is  not  likely  that  the  same  reason  could  approve  simul¬ 
taneously  of  such  conflicting  teachers  as,  for  instance.  Arch¬ 
bishop  Manning,  Mr  BradUugh,  Lord  Shaftesbury,  Father 
Ignatius,  and  Mr  Spurgeon.  Who  of  these  would  be  con¬ 
sider^  qualified  for  the  pulpits  of  the  New  Church  ?  If 
selection  be  made  opinion  is  excluded  ;  if  all  be  admitted  does 
the  proposal  sound  like  a  sane  one  ? 

^t  me  say,  in  conclusion,  that  I  regret  much  to  find  myself 
at  isBue  with  Mr  Maitland  ;  I  am  his  debtor  for  much  sug¬ 
gestive  thought,  but  I  feel  sure  that  he  has  not  realised  the 
practical  effect  of  his  present  proposjils. 

I  am,  &c., 

September  16th,  1874.  Fbedk.  A.  Maxse. 


THE  EIGHT  OF  SEABCH  ON  THE  HIGHWAY. 

— Permit  me  to  draw  the  attention  of  your  readers  to 
^  extraordinary  case  of  police  interference  reported  in  the 
Birmingham  Daily  Post  of  Sept.  9.  Thomas  Felton,  described 
the  son  of  a  well-to-do  and  respectable  farmer,  was  walk¬ 
ing  home  with  a  bag  containing  a  few  potatoes  and  other 
p^S^^bles,  when  he  met  Superintendent  liichardson.  Deputy 
Chief  Constable  of  Shropshire,  to  whom  he  was  well  known, 
though  not  in  any  criminal  capacity.  Richardson  asked  him 
what  he  had  got  in  the  bag.  Felton  refused  to  tell.  Richard¬ 
son  said  he  would  see.  Tlie  two  men  had  a  struggle  in  which 
oe  constable  had  the  worst  of  it.  Theu  Richardson  procured 


three  policemen,  followed  Felton  home,  arrested  him,  locked 
him  up  for  the  night  in  the  police-station,  and  had  him  pro¬ 
secuted  at  the  Wwlington  Petty  Sessions  for  assault.  Felton 
was  fined  bl,  and  costs. 

It  seems  to  me.  Sir,  that  our  notions  of  law  and  order 
move  in  a  circle.  We  start  in  savage  life,  in  sjmrsely  peopled 
countries,  with  self-defence — lynch  law  and  a  rude  sort  of 
vendetta.  Thence  we  move  on  to  the  reign  of  law,  the  indi¬ 
vidual  trusting  his  cause  to  the  state  in  which  he  lives.  Then 
comes  the  stage  of  paternal  government,  wherein  the  liberty 
of  the  individual  is  once  more  imperilled  ;  but  no  longer  by 
the  caprice  of  any  one  who  thinks  he  has  been  wronged. 
Now  it  is  through  the  impertinent  interference  of  the  State. 

For  this  the  natural  remedy  is  by  completing  our  circle 
and  returning  to  the  lynch  law  from  which  we  started.  The 
above  case  shows  how  far  we  have  advanced  towards  the  per¬ 
fection  of  paternal  government.  People  who  have  to  carry 
bags  at  night  will  presently  provide  themselves  with  blud¬ 
geons  or  derringers,  and — our  circle  is  complete ! 

I  am  &c..  An  Old  Radical. 


MOROCCO. 

Sir, — I  have  read  the  article  on  Morocco  in  your  impression 
of  the  6th  September,  and  as  an  interested  party  beg  you  to 
give  publication  to  the  following. 

I  have  lately  returned  from  a  six  months’  journey  through 
the  greater  part  of  that  country,  undertaken  for  the  investiga¬ 
tion  and  recovery  of  large  outstanding  liabilities,  amounting 
to  many  thousands  of  pounds,  on  behalf  of  a  Financial  Insti¬ 
tution,  which  formerly  had  dealings  with  various  merchants 
on  the  coast  and  elsewhere,  on  the  faith  of  the  general  Treaty 
between  Her  Majesty  and  the  Sultan  of  Morocco,  signed 
December  9th,  1856.  I  found  the  several  debtors  (against 
whom  I  was  instructed  to  take  proceedings)  almost  without 
exception  in  a  state  of  utter  insolvency  and  destitution.  In 
the  course  of  business  they  had  advanced  money  and  goods 
to  various  native  traders  in  the  interior.  Governors  of  pro¬ 
vinces  and  others,  on  the  security  of  documents  executed  in 
due  form  of  law,  providing  for  the  repayment  of  the  amounts 
advanced  with  interest  varying  according  to  circumstances,  at  a 
certain  future  period,  generally  at  the  time  of  reaping  the 
crops ;  and  the  natives  either  never  turned  up  to  discharge  their 
indebtedness  or  openly  repudiated  the  same,  knowing  the 
difficulty  and  uncertainty  of  the  means  in  the  power  of 
Christians  and  Jews  to  enforce  payment.  Legal  proceedings 
were  of  course  instituted,  and  particulars  of  the  various  claims 
lodged  with  the  different  Consuls  and  ultimately  transmitted 
to  the  English  Minister,  Sir  John  Hay,  at  Tangier  ;  but 
although  the  same  have  been  pending  for  years,  nothing  has 
been  accomplished  towards  the  enforcement  thereof ;  and  the 
merchants,  whose  ruin  has  been  thus  brought  about,  complain 
bitterly  of  the  incapacity  of  our  representatives  in  Morocco 
to  carry  out  and  enforce  the  stipulations  for  the  protection  of 
British  subjects  and  commerce  in  the  Sultan’s  dominions.  It 
is  to  be  considered  that  twofold  injury  is  inflicted  by  this 
system  of  robbery ;  firstly  on  the  unfortunate  resident  mer¬ 
chants,  and  secondly  on  the  English  Institutions  and  mercan¬ 
tile  firms,  who  were  induced  to  consign  goods  and  produce 
to  the  former  to  enable  them  to  carry  on  trade. 

It  is  true  that  our  Ministerial  and  Consular  Establishment 
at  Tangier  costs  the  country  thousands  a  year,  and  from  my 
knowledge  and  experience  of  Morocco,  1  say  unreservedly 
that  the  outlay  is  enormous  compared  with  the  benefit  accru¬ 
ing  therefrom  to  British  interests  of  whatever  nature. 

The  fault,  in  a  great  measure,  lies  in  the  locvs  in  quo  of  the 
Establishment,  which  should  be  either  in  the  city  of  Morocco 
or  Fez,  the  seats  of  the  Moorish  Government,  instead  of  at  a 
seaport  many  days’  journey  from  either.  The  consequence  is 
that  our  influence  is  nullified,  and  the  Treaty  a  dead  letter, 
traders  are  impoverished  and  disheartened,  and  commerce 
entirely  crippled. 

I  remained  ten  weeks  in  Mogadore,  but  I  might  as  well 
have  stayed  away.  That  port,  the  most  important  in  the 
Empire,  was,  and  still  is,  without  an  English  Representative. 
British  interests  were  attended  to  by  the  French  Consul,  an 
upright  and  obliging  man,  but  too  much  occupied  with  French 
affairs  to  attend  to  English  business  for  whicn  he  received  no 
remuneration.  The  result  was  that  I  could  enforce  no 
securities,  nor  collect  debts,  nor  get  justice  administered  in 
any  shape.  The  Governer  of  the  town  was  notorious  for 
venality  and  corruption,  and  the  fact  that  no  Christian’s  oath 
could  be  admitted  as  evidence  against  a  native  was  sufficient 
to  put  any  but  a  Mahommedan  plaintiff  out  of  Court. 

The  grievances  of  British  subjects  in  Morocco  are  legion, 
and  dissatisfaction  is  loudly  expressed  by  the  whole  community 
of  traders  in  Barbary,  and  it  is  time  that  public  attention 
should  be  directed  to  the  inefficiency  of  the  arrangements  for 
the  enforcement  of  the  stipulations  of  the  Treaty  above 
alluded  to.  I  am,  &c.,  N.  A, 

Paris,  September  9th,  1874. 
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he  awoke  in  the  morning  to  look  on  the  holy  books,  he  saw 
them  all  fast  shut  as  he  had  left  them  at  eventidfe,  and  a 
stone  lay  upon  each  of  them.”  An  Anglican  Protestant  in 
analogous  circumstances  is  liable  to  turn  Catholic,  and  a 
Catholic  to  turn  Atheist.  Jaido  does  neither,  but,  by  dint 
of  judicious  reflection,  convinces  himself  of  the  folly  of 
craving  for  signs  and  wonders,  and,  as  the  heading  of  the 
chapter  has  it,  **  is  instructed  to  seek  for  the  perfect  law 
not  in  dead  idol-books,  but  in  the  Book  of  Life.”  Hjg 
researches  are  so  successful  that  he  speedily  feels  qualified 
to  set  up  as  a  prophet  on  his  own  account— one  howerer 
the  very  essence  of  whose  mission  is  the  express  denial  of 
any  supernatural  endowment  as  the  indispensable  condition 
of  inspiration  for  himself  and  his  brethren.  Some  cavilleiB 
may  surmise  the  gift  of  tongues  to  have  constituted  an 
exception,  for  his  mission  embraces  every  country  upon 
earth,  and  he  appears  to  make  himself  equally  intelligible  in 
all.  He  exhorts  the  Chinese  (ineffectually)  to  reformation 
and  good  works in  Japan  **  he  pleads  in  behalf  of  the  Chii. 
tians,”  with  “a  few  intelligent  men  of  the  sect  of  the 
Sintoos;”  he  masters  the  scriptures  of  the  Sikhs,  and 
induces  numerous  Turks  to  renounce  the  use  of  tobacco  in 
any  form.  Europe  and  America  are  equally  perlustrated; 
the  unfortunate  negroes  alone  are  left  in  congenial  darkness. 
It  cannot  be  denied  that  there  is  something  slightly  gro¬ 
tesque  in  this  missionary  ubiquity.  As  one  region  is 
enlightened  after  another,  and  here  an  idol  smashed  and 
there  a  pipe,  we  are  involuntarily  reminded  of  the  equally 
extensive  and  philanthropic,  though  less  exalted  peregrina¬ 
tions  of  Mrs  Browning’s  verminicidal  apostle,  the  Pied 
Piper  of  Hamelin: — 

In  Tartary  I  freed  the  Cham, 

Last  June,  from  his  huge  swarms  of  gnats; 

I  eased  in  India  the  Nizam 

Of  a  monstrous  brood  of  vampyre  bats. 

If,  however,  the  machinery  be  questionable,  the  product 
is  excellent.  With  the  masculine  if  homely  wisdom  of  a 
Franklin,  the  writer  combines  the  terse,  pungent  maimer 
of  a  Cobbett.  He  can  frequently  condense  the  common 
sense  of  an  entire  chapter  of  controversy  into  a  single 
pithy  saying.  At  the  Alhambra — 

Abdel  Melek,  when  he  looked  on  the  grandeur  of  these  build¬ 
ings,  was  proud  of  the  genius  of  his  nation,  but  when  he  remem¬ 
bered  how  they  had  been  wrested  away,  he  shed  many  tears. 
Jaido  said  again  to  his  friend,  If  the  children  be  worthy  of  the 
fathers,  let  them  perform  in  Africa  the  same  wonders  which  hare 
been  done  in  this  land. 

In  Paris — 

On  another  time,  when  he  entered  the  cafS,  there  were  certaiu 
sitting,  who  said.  Why  should  not  that  be  done  in  France  which 
hath  been  bravely  done  in  America  ?  It  is  because  we  bad  not 
a  wise  chief.  But  he  answered  and  said  unto  them,  Think  not  to 
say  that  your  republic  hath  failed  for  want  of  a  wise  leader,  fori 
tell  you  of  a  truth  that  when  people  agree  to  build  without  a 
foundation,  wise  men  stand  apart  and  will  not  put  their  hands  to 
the  work. 

After  such  stringent  criticism  of  others,  Jaido  rightly 
deems  it  fitting  to  show  what  he  can  achieve  himself.  He 
assembles  his  disciples  and  establishes  a  colony  in  Syria, 
^‘hireth  houses  at  Safed,”  ‘‘  planteth  a  garden  at  Barakat, 

“  goeth  to  Keditha  and  buyeth  the  manor  of  Elib.”  Tha 
first  book  of  the  new  Koran,  **  The  Book  of  Labours,”  to* 
minates  with  the  full  success  of  the  colony.  The  concluding 
chapters  are  devoted  to  the  second  leading  idea  which  the 
author  wishes  to  inculcate,  social  regeneration  by  agricul¬ 
tural  and  industrial  colonies  under  the  absolute  direction  of 
a  capable  chief,  with  the  recognition  of  involuntary  serri- 
tude  as  a  transitional  institution.  His  views  on  these  points 
differ  in  no  material  respect  from  Mr  Carlyle’s,  and  equally 
with  Mr  Carlvle  he  fails  in  what  is  indeed  impracticable, 


THE  NEW  KORAN. 

27/r  yeuf  Koran,  or  Federan  Monitor:  in  the  Teaching  and  Example  of 
OUT  esteemed  Master,  Jaido  Morata  Whitfield. 

In  a  religious  novel,  the  title  of  which  has  escaped  us,  a 
party  of  youthful  sceptics  are  introduced  deploring  the  slow 
progress  of  enlightenment,  and  the  perverse  vitality  of 
ancient  superstition.  Strong  measures  are  evidently  requi¬ 
site,  but  of  what  kind  ?  **  I  have  it,”  suddenly  exclaims 

the  brightest  genius  among  them.  Let  us  write  a  new 
Bible !  ”  This  luminous  idea  is  enthusiastically  taken  up  ; 
the  company  applies  itself  conscientiously  to  the  task,  and 
makes  a  horrible  mess  of  it ;  and,  as  the  judicious  reader 
foresees,  desists,  under  the  firm  conviction  that  because  a 
modem  Englishman  could  not  readily  compose  a  psalm 
without  supernatural  assistance,  neither  could  a  Hebrew 
poet;  that  since  Voltaire  could  no  more  have  written 
Exodus  than  Moses  could  have  written  Candide,  therefore 
all  those  consequences  ensue  which  religious  novels  are 
composed  to  demonstrate.  It  would  be  a  pity  to  impair 
the  satisfaction  of  such  acute  reasoners  by  suggesting  that 
the  diflSculty  of  writing  a  new  Bible  is  neither  in  kind  nor 
in  degree  diverse  from  that  of  writing  a  new  Koran ;  and 
it  would  hardly  bo  fair  to  produce  the  interesting  and  sin¬ 
gular  book  before  us  in  confirmation  of  the  proposition 
unless  we  were  much  more  certain  than  we  can  pretend  to 
be  that  the  author  actually  had  the  imitation  of  the  Koran 
in  his  mind.  We  rather  apprehend  the  title  to  indicate  no 
more  than  that,  for  literary  reasons,  he  has  seen  fit  to 
express  himself  in  the  style  of  an  ancient  scripture.  La- 
mennais’  *  Words  of  a  Believer  ’  will  readily  occur  as  a 
parallel  instance,  but  a  greater  contrast  than  that  between 
the  spirit  and  style  of  the  two  books  can  hardly  be  con¬ 
ceived.  Both  are,  notwithstanding,  successful  imitations  of 
the  Old  Testament ;  but  while  Lamennais  is  entirely 
engrossed  with  the  poetry  of  the  Bible,  the  author  of  *  The 
New  Koran '  has  little  feeling  for  anything  but  its  prose. 
His  mission — a  highly  important  and  honourable,  if  not  a 
dazzling  one — is  to  preach  the  gospel  of  good  sense,  good 
feeling,  and  judicious  self-management — to  insist  on  those 
homely  rules  of  practical  wisdom  and  sound  morality  which 
are  always  in  danger  of  being  overlooked  from  their  very 
obviousness.  The  besetting  danger  of  such  an  undertaking 
is  manifestly  that  of  falling  into  commonplace,  and  the 
adoption  of  a  literary  form  involving  an  antique  simplicity 
and  solemnity  may  be  defended  as  a  legitimate  expedient 
for  bestowing  dignity  on  the  subject,  and  need  bring  no 
imputation  on  the  author  of  having  mistaken  himself  for  a 
Mahomet,  while  he  is  in  reality  but  a  Franklin. 

The  new  Mahomet  of  this  new  Koran  is  Jaido  Morato,  a 
Jew  of  Damascus,  whose  simple  and  ingenuous  yet  self- 
reliant  character,  guided  by  disinterested  philanthropy  and 
moulded  by  lofty  moral  enthusiasm,  is  depicted  with  equal 
attractiveness  and  truth  to  nature.  In  his  youth  Jaido  is 
naturally  perplexed  by  the  pretensions  of  the  rival  creeds 
professed  in  the  Levant. 

And  about  seven  weeks  after  he  left  the  house  of  Sardak,  Jaido 
took  with  him  the  Testament,  the  Scripture,  and  the  Koran,  and 
went  up  to  commune  with  God  at  Jerusalem.  And  when  he  was 
come  to  the  Holy  City,  he  went  not  into  the  streets  thereof,  nor 
held  conversation  with  any  man  ;  but  spread  forth  his  mantle 
near  to  the  Gate  of  Stephen,  and  lay  down  to  rest  for  the  night. 
And  before  he  lay  down,  he  drew  forth  from  bis  wallet  the  Testa¬ 
ment,  the  Scripture,  and  the  Koran,  and  laid  them  apart  at  the 
head  of  his  couch,  and  put  a  stone  upon  each  of  them.  And  he 
poured  out  his  soul  in  prayer  to  God,  and  said,  O  Lord  God  of 
Abraham,  here  on  thy  holy  field  thou  hast  sent  light  into  the 
world  for  men  and  nations,  and  thou  wilt  not  suffer  thy  light  to 
vanish  in  dark  clouds.  I'he  ancient  sun  cometh  every  day  in  his 
appointed  course;  from  the  beginning  of  the  year  to  the  end 
thereof,  the  moon  still  revealeth  her  phases;  the  high  hills  have 
not  fled  away,  nor  the  streams  in  their  channels  ceased  flowing ; 
the  vine  and  the  olive  bear  fruit  as  aforetime ;  the  flowers  also 
blossom  and  shed  a  delicious  fragrance ;  the  birds  of  the  air  have 
not  forgotten  their  song,  nor  the  beasts  of  the  field  their  wise 
instincts ;  and  men  go  to  and  fro,  and  labour  and  traffic  as  in  the 
days  of  their  fathers ;  but  where  is  the  king  who  commandeth 
them  wisely,  and  the  prophet  who  giveth  them  instruction? 

After  more  in  the  same  eloquent  strain,  Jaido  lies  down 
to  rest  in  the  hope  that  the  stone  will  be  miraculously 
removed  from  the  one  true  volume  of  revelation,  but  “when 
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writer  has  a  special  preference  for  economical  and  indus¬ 
trial  questions,  and  continually  reminds  us  of  Cobbett  in 
his  sturdy  independence,  his  robust  common  sense,  and,  we 
must  add,  his  prejudice.  His  intellect  is  evidently  least  de¬ 
veloped  in  the  aesthetic  and^ imaginative  side — a  deficiency 
very  apparent  in  his  treatment  of  religious  matters.  His 
point  of  view  here  is,  in  the  main,  that  of  the  manly,  sober, 
but  unimaginative  Deism  of  the  last  century,  with  one 
important  distinction,  which  might  have  been  wholly  to 
his  advantage.  As  representatives  of  a  religious  reaction, 
the  Deists  were  inevitably  inspired  by  a  strong  prejudice 
against  everything  Hebrew.  The  most  fanatical  monk 
could  not  have  been  more  insensible  to  the  beauties  of 
classical  literature  than  the  accomplished  writers  of  the 
Encyclopaedia  to  the  majesty  and  spiritual  depth  of  the 
Old  Testament.  Our  author’s  feelings  are  quite  the  other 
way.  If  he  is  not  actually  an  enlightened  Jew,  he  has 
given  his  readers  excellent  reason  for  conjecturing  him  to 
be  one.  His  cast  of  thought,  at  all  events,  is  strictly 
Semitic ;  his  theology  is  as  nakedly  and  rigidly  mono¬ 
theistic  as  that  of  the  Koran  itself ;  and  he  has  no  com¬ 
prehension  of,  or  sympathy  for,  the  creeds  which  find  their 
most  natural  expression  in  poetic  legend,  and  whose  genius 
it  is  to  adorn  the  barrenness  of  abstract  propositions  with 
the  luxuriance  of  creative  fancy.  Christianity  fares  hardly 
indeed  with  him  :  not  that  it  is  not  officially  recognised  as 
one  of  the  great  religions  of  the  world,  the  essential  unity 
of  which  it  is  Jaido’s  mission  to  demonstrate,  but  it  is 
placed  throughout  on  a  lower  level  than  Judaism  and 
Mohammedanism,  and  the  New  Testament  history  is  pur¬ 
sued  with  unrelenting  animosity.  A  long  section  indeed 
is  devoted  to  a  most  tasteless  parody  of  the  Gospel  narra¬ 
tive  ;  and  in  a  little  tract  accompanying  the  main  work  the 
proposition  is  advanced  that  Jesus  himself  was  imposed  upon 
for  salutary  ends  by  “benevolent,  public-spirited  politicians,” 
the  same  having  been  a  few  pages  previously  represented 
for  another  purpose  as  “poor  illiterate  followers.”  The 
Transfiguration  is  adduced  as  an  instance  in  point :  but 
really  at  this  time  of  day  it  is  too  late  to  persuade  us  that 
the  Light  of  the  World  was  a  magic  lantern.  The  simple 
fact  is  that  the  author  does  not  possess  that  knowledge  of 
the  science  of  religion  which  would  have  taught  him  that 
faith  engenders  fiction,  not .  fiction  faith ;  and  that  this 
state  of  mind  is  so  alien  to  his  own  powerful  but  unimagi¬ 
native  intellect,  that  he  would  take  refuge  in  any  absurdity, 
rather  than  acknowledge  what  appears  to  his  limited  view 
the  greatest  absurdity  of  all.  It  follows  that  he  has  still 
less  sympathy  with  Brahminism  and  Buddhism,  and  no 
conception  of  the  influence  which  Indian  religious  ideas  are 
even  now  exerting  on  the  thought  of  the  West.  Another 
serious  deficiency  is  the  apparent  absence  of  acquaintance 
with  natural  science,  which  must  have  tended  to  modify 
his  theology.  It  was  no  accident  that  Spinoza  was  con¬ 
temporary  with  the  foundation  of  the  Boyal  Society. 

Although,  however,  the  writer’s  mind  is  essentially 
unimaginative,  many  of  his  minor  parables  and  apologues 
are  most  felicitously  invented,  and  narrated  with  aphoristic 
point  and  terseness.  The  following  specimen  will  serve  to 
exemplify  his  style  : — 

Afterwards  there  came  to  the  good  and  just  king  a  certain 
young  poet  named  l>oolpad.  and  straightway  he  set  forth  his 
grievance  with  eloquent  words,  and  complained  of  his  wrong 
which  had  need  to  be  righted.  And  he  said,  O  king,  it  is  ihy  will 
that  every  man  shall  receive  for  his  work  a  just  wage  ;  but  1  have 
written  many  poems  and  songs  to  ligh  eii  the  toils  of  thy  people, 
and  have  not  been  rewarded  aui-ording  to  my  merit,  and  pioperly 
commended  and  praised.  The  king  said,  He  who  niaketli  pots  or 
shoes  is  as  one  who  soweth  corn  in  spring  to  harvest  in  autumn  ; 
but  he  who  writeth  poems  is  as  one  who  planteth  a  pear  tree  to 
grow  up  slowly  and  keep  alive  his  memory,  and  bear  fruit  after 
he  IS  gone.  I  would  indeed  that  my  people  were  more  quick  of 
comprehension  and  ready  to  appreciate  all  poets  and  singers,  but 
his  IS  the  common  nature  of  uncultivated  men,  and  thou,  friend 
rVh*^^  **®y|ected  abme.  Besides  thee  there  are  Locray,  and 
and,  and  Tope,  and  Vootershnn,  and  Javer,  and  Zinzervot,  and 
esides  them  a  thousand  and  five.  Hast  thou  seen  the  beautiful 
^nnets  of  Arkelot  ?  and  the  sweet  sounding  lyrics  of  Torzillipon  ? 

®8t  thou  read  the  Life-poem  of  Rohernd?  and  the  Summer- 
Toyageof  Gadolo?  and  the  Long  Imprisonment  of  Melderoomet? 
oolpad  answered  and  said.  This,  sir,  is  first  news  indeed ;  so  far 
tom  reading  the  beautiful  books  which  have  been  writteti  by 
8a\l  ^  **fi  uow  even  heard  of  their  names.  Then  I 

not  Alas,  my  friend,  if  thou,  with  thy  love  of  song,  hast 

yet  sought  out  and  discovered  the  merit  of  these  great  poets 


who  wrote  wisely  and  well  at  the  time  of  thy  birth,  how  can  the 
dull  people  in  a  less  period  be  expected  to  appreciate  thee  ?  I 
would  do  justice  to  all  poets  and  singers,  but  certainly  the  first 
honour  is  due  to  those  who  have  toiled  longest  and  are  known  to 
have  been  first  in  the  field.  Therefore  if  thou  seekest  just 
appraisement  for  thyself,  be  diligent  in  according  it  to  others  ;  go 
forth  into  all  towms  and  villages,  and  rend  the  works  of  the  elder 
poets  and  show  how  they  have  suffered  infinite  neglect.  And 
when  thou  hast  read  and  made  known  to  the  people  those  precious 
poems  of  thy  brethren,  which  are  like  unto  hidden  gems,  another 
shall  go  forth  at  the  proper  season  and  do  the  same  service  for 
thee.  Then  Doolpad  thanked  the  king,  and  departed  on  his 
mission,  but  did  not  by  any  means  fulfil  it,  nor  even  pursue  it  a 
full  day,  for  the  poems  of  other  people  gave  him  little  pleasure, 
and  he  had  more  joy  in  reading  his  own.  And  he  said  within 
himself.  This  is  a  hard  and  wearisome  task,  this  reading  and 
praising  the  work  of  another;  and  now  I  see  plainly  and  clearly 
understand  why  others  find  it  hard  to  praise  me. 

Much  finer  things  might  have  been  quoted,  e.^.,  the 
noble  chapters  on  personal  immortality  (Questions  23,  24), 
but  they  would  occupy  too  much  space. 

*  The  New  Koran,’  it  should  be  stated,  is  not  altogether 
a  new  book.  It  was  originally  published  some  years  since, 
but  at  that  time  experienced  the  usual  fate  of  books 
recommended  solely  by  their  merit.  Its  emergence  from 
neglect  is  highly  creditable  to  the  discernment  of  the  few 
who  have  not  suffered  it  to  be  forgotten ;  and  we  very 
sincerely  trust  that  its  diffusion  will  not  be  retarded  by 
what  a  liberal  mind  ought  to  regard  as  the  eminent  merit 
of  sturdy  independence  of  all  the  reigning  schools  of 
thought.  It  is  a  rare  pleasure  to  encounter  an  author 
capable  of  thinking  so  resolutely  for  himself.  Though 
independent,  he  is  so  far  from  unsocial  that  one  of  the 
principal  objects  of  the  republication  of  the  work  is  stated 
to  be  the  encouragement  of  religious  reformers  to  collective 
action,  more  or  less  after  the  pattern  exhibited  by  Jaido 
Morata.  Without  entering  on  so  large  a  subject  here,  we 
may  affirm  that  whenever  a  congregation  of  the  description 
contemplated  does  assemble,  it  will  find  *  The  New  Koran  * 
much  better  adapted  for  emplo3anent  in  its  services  than 
the  old  one.  Objective,  dramatic,  impressive,  aphoristic, 
pregnant  with  thought  and  transparent  in  expression,  it 
has  every  requisite  for  public  recitation,  while  far  more 
than  “  a  forty-parson  power  ”  of  homilising  would  be  needed 
to  exhaust  ite  manifold  suggestiveness.  B.  G. 


THE  EIGHTS  AND  DUTIES  OF  NEUTRALS. 

The  Righta  and  Duties  of  Neutrals.  By  William  Edward  Hall,  M.A-, 
&c.  London :  Longmans. 

Of  late  years,  chiefly  through  our  difficulties  with  the 
United  States,  attention  has  been  much  directed  to  Inter¬ 
national  Law  concerning  neutrals.  Our  experience  has  not 
been  altogether  soothing  to  our  national  vanity,  and  our 
defeat  in  an  arbitration  pained  a  large  class  of  her  Majesty’s 
subjects,  like  the  loss  of  a  battle.  The  circumstance,  also, 
that  our  representative  at  Geneva  stood  alone  in  his  inter¬ 
pretation  of  the  Treaty  ending  the  dispute  with  America 
naturally  created  the  belief  that  the  rights  and  duties  of 
neutrals  were  imperfectly  understood.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  in  their  eagerness  to  crush  an  enemy,  belligerents 
often  attempt  to  place  intolerable  burdens  on  neutrals  ;  on 
the  other  hand,  there  are  always  many  individuals  in 
neutral  States  ready  for  the  occasion  of  war  to  enrich  them¬ 
selves  by  acting  as  agents  for  the  replenishing  of  armies. 
Such  a  conflict  of  interests  inevitably  leads  to  contradiction 
and  obscurity  in  international  law  or  usage.  There  is  con¬ 
sequently  room  for  a  book  dealing  exclusively  with  this 
branch  of  International  Law,  if  the  author  is  capable  of 
rising  to  the  height  of  the  occasion,  and  of  educing  out 
of  the  disorderly  mass  of  materials  at  his  command  prin¬ 
ciples  that  may  commend  themselves  to  the  approbation  of 
impartial  men.  Mr  Hall’s  book  must  be  admitted,  even  by 
the  school  of  Writers  most  opposed  to  him,  to  be  at  least  a 
valuable  contribution  to  the  settlement  of  the  law  affecting 
neutrals. 

Mr  Hall  belongs  to  the  class  of  writers  who,  in  deter¬ 
mining  what  is  or  is  not  International  Law,  lay  more  stress 
on  the  usage  that  has  been  than  on  the  usage  that  ought  to 
be.  He  observes  that  any  confusion  between  those  two 
things  is  “  not  only  incorrect,  but  perilous.”  He  accuses 
some  of  the  Continental  authorities— notably  M.  Bluntschli 
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_ of  stating  as  an  accepted  rule  what  ought  only  to  be 

put  as  a  growing  usage,  or  as  one  which  it  would  be  for  the 
interest  of  all  or  of  some  nations  to  adopt.”  These  accusa¬ 
tions  are  inevitable  in  the  case  of  a  body  of  rules,  which  is 
still  in  process  of  growth,  where  it  is  certain  that  what  is 
doubtfully  law  at  present  will  undoubtedly  be  law  in  the 
not  distant  future.  We  agree  with  Mr  Hall  that  the  only 
solid  basis  of  argument  4n  the  determination  of  International 
Law  is  usage.  We  may  desire  a  nation  to  obey  a  higher 
law,  but  if  it  does  no  worse  than  it  has  been  accustomed  to 
do,  and  other  nations  have  been  accustomed  to  do,  it  is  clear 
there  can  be  no  ground  for  interrupting  friendly  relations.  If 
a  nation  desires  to  maintain  a  better  nde  than  usage  requires, 
its  proper  course  is  to  accomplish  its  purpose  by  treaty. 
But  wlien  can  a  rule  be  said  to  be  established  by  **  usage  ?  ” 
To  this  no  answer  can  be  given  that  will  fit  every  case. 
Ml’  Hall  claims  for  the  great  maritime  nations  like  England 
and  tlio  United  States  a  preponderant  weight  in  settling 
maritime  law,  and  the  claim  is  not  unreasonable,  although 
it  may  probably  not  meet  with  universal  assent.  H§ 
remarks  also  tliat  **  unanimous  opinion  of  recent  growth  is 
a  better  foundation  of  law  than  long  practice  on  the 
part  of  some  only  of  the  body  of  civilised  States.”  It  is 
manifest  that  decaying  usage  is  of  little  authority,  and 
that  growing  usage  is  to  be  preferred,  but  in  saying  which 
is  decaying  and  which  is  growing  it  is  difficult  to  shut  the 
door  on  a  pertinacious  debater.  On  the  other  hand,  by 
laying  too  much  stress  on  usage,  a  writer  exposes  himself 
to  the  charge  of  obstructing  the  wholesome  growth  and 
improvement  of  international  usage  by  giving  a  kind  of 
preference  to  the  evil  deeds  of  the  past  over  the  better 
intentions  of  the  present.  If  Orotius  had  been  a  great 
stickler  for  usage,  it  may  be  said.  International  Law  would 
never  have  attained  its  present  position.  These  two 
tendencies,  to  stand  by  the  past  and  to  work  for  the 
future,  will,  however,  always  exist,  and  while  indisputably 
the  future  belongs  to  the  social  reformer  or  statesman, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that,  as  a  lawyer,  Mr  Hall  does  well 
to  anchor  himself  to  the  past. 

In  developing  his  theme,  Mr  Hall  proceeds  on  the  dis¬ 
tinction  between  the  acts  of  a  State  in  its  official  capacity, 
and  the  acts  of  its  subjects.  The  distinction  has  an 
important  Ix'aring  on  the  duties  of  neutrals.  A  State 
professing  neutrality  is  bound  to  do  nothing  to  favour  or 
injure  either  belligerent.  The  same  duty  is  imposed  on  its 
subjects,  but  there  is  a  difference  to  be  mode  in  the  inter¬ 
pretation  of  injurious  acts  when  done  by  a  State  and 
when  done  by  a  private  individual.  **  An  act  of  the  State 
which  is  prejudicial  to  the  belligerent  is  necessarily  done 
with  the  intent  to  injure ;  but  the  commercial  act  of  the 
individual  only  affects  the  belligerent  accidentally.  It  is 
not  directed  against  him  ;  it  is  done  in  the  way  of  business, 
with  the  object  of  getting  a  business  profit,  and  however 
injurious  in  its  consequences,  it  is  not  instigated  by  that 
wish  to  do  harm  to  a  particular  person  which  is  the 
essence  of  hostility.”  This  distinction  in  its  application  to 
contraband  of  war  is  clearly  stated  by  President  Pierce. 

The  laws  of  the  United  States  do  not  forbid  their 
citizens  to  sell  to  either  of  the  belligerent  powers  articles 
contraband  of  war,  or  take  munitions  of  war  or  soldiers 
on  board  their  private  ships  for  transportation  •  and 
although  in  so  doing  the  individual  citizen  exposes  his 
property  or  person  to  some  of  the  hazards  of  war,  his  acts 
do  not  involve  any  broach  of  national  neutrality,  nor  of  them¬ 
selves  implicate  the  Government.” 

In  relying  upon  usage,  Mr  Hall  is  on  much  firmer  ground 
than  in  this  reason  ho  assigns.  It  is  true,  of  course,  as  a 
rule,  that  neutrals  do  not  supply  belligerents  with  material 
for  war  from  any  love  of  one  sot  of  belligerents  over  another, 
but  from  the  love  of  gain  ;  and  when  a  neutral  continues 
only  the  same  kind  of  commerce  that  he  pursued  before  the 
war,  it  is  an  undeniable  hardship  to  visit  upon  him  the 
consequences  of  unfriendly  conduct.  But  take  the  case  of 
vessels  fitt<^d  out  for  war,  and  for  no  other  purpose,  it  is 
small  consohition  to  a  belligerent  to  be  told  that  the  subjects 
of  a  neutral  State  are  doing  their  utmost  to  destroy  him, 
not  from  the  least  ill-will  towards  him,  but  solely  for  fifty 
per  cent.  When,  as  happened  in  the  American  war,  the 
seaboard  of  the  belligerent  is  closed,  and  his  power  of  doing 


mischief  at  sea  effectually  destroyed,  it  would  be  an  extra¬ 
ordinary  theory  of  neutrality  which  should  hold  that  the 
belligerent  may  supply  himself  with  armed  vessels  from 
neutral  ports,  and  all  for  the  good  of  trade.  If  such  be 
International  Law,  it  is  law  that  no  belligerent  could  ever 
be  expected  to  approve ;  if  it  be  international  usage,  it  ig 
so  manifestly  unreasonable  that  it  may  with  confidence  be 
ranked  among  decaying  usages.  We  regret  that  Mr  Hall 
throws  the  weight  of  his  authority  with  those  who  would 
consider  such  acts  as  the  escape  of  the  Alabama  and  Georgia 
as  beyond  the  pale  of  national  responsibility.  When  these 
vessels  left  England,  they  were  unarmed,  and  obtained  their 
armour  from  vessels  that  also  sailed  from  England,  at  places 
beyond  English  jurisdiction.  Mr  Hall  says  no  responsibility 
can  attach  to  England,  because  the  wrongful  act  was  only 
completed  beyond  her  jurisdiction,  when  she  had  no  right  to 
interfere.  “The  intent  of  acts,  innocent  separately,  but 
rendered  by  this  theory  culpable  when  combined,  can  only 
by  their  nature  be  proved  when  the  persons  guilty  of  them 
are  no  longer  within  neutral  jurisdiction.”  This  is  a  most 
extraordinary  misapplication  of  the  word  “proved.”  Sup¬ 
pose  the  captain  of  one  of  the  vessels  was  induced  to  dis¬ 
close  his  true  destination  and  object,  it  would  be  an  extra¬ 
ordinary  pitch  of  legal  imbecility  to  say  that  the  guilty 
intention  could  not  be  proved  until  it  was  consummated. 
But  Mr  Hall  makes  another  error  in  saying  that  each  part 
of  the  operation  is  innocent.  It  is  manifestly  the  opposite, 
although  it  appears  to  be  innocent.  The  question  is,  to  some 
extent,  a  difficult  one,  but  it  is  only  one  of  degree.  A  conspi¬ 
racy  to  commit  crime  is  generally  more  difficult  to  prove 
than  the  guilt  of  the  parties  after  the  crime  is  committed ; 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  a  war-vessel  cannot  be  built  in  a 
comer,  and  there  was  in  the  case  of  the  Alabama,  by 
the  admission  of  the  English  authorities  themselves,  strong 
proof  of  her  guilt  even  before  she  left  the  Mersey.  To  say, 
in  such  a  case,  that  the  only  remedy  of  the  United  Stat^ 
was  to  take  the  Alabama  and  confiscate  her,  and  that  no 
responsibility  could  attach  to  the  English  Government,  is 
simple  mockery.  The  case  of  the  Alabama  is  indeed  the 
reductio  ad  absurdum  of  such  a  theory.  No  doubt,  in  the 
ordinary  cases  of  contraband  of  war,  it  would  be  impossible 
and  unfair  to  hold  a  State  responsible  for  the  misccmdact 
of  its  subjects,  and  in  such  cases  the  confiscation  of  the 
goods  is  a  sufficient  punishment.  But  under  the  peculiar 
circumstances  of  the  American  War,  the  supply  of  armed 
Vessels  to  a  power  that  was  shut  out  from  the  sea  a 
costly  exercise  of  superior  force,  for  the  purpose  of  enabling 
it  to  destroy  merchant  vessels,  was  so  great  a  help  to  one 
of  the  belligerents  that  no  vigilance  on  the  part  of  the 
neutral  State  could  have  been  too  great  to  anticipate  and 
prevent  the  mischief.  Between  such  acts  and  the  running 
of  the  blockade  there  is  that  enormous  difference  of  degree 
which  common  sense  recognises  as  constituting  a  difference 
in  kind. 

In  dwelling  at  such  length  upon  a  single  case,  we  do 
scant  justice  to  the  volume  before  us ;  but  we  could 
scarcely  find  a  more  striking  illustration  of  the  results  of 
Mr  Hall’s  method.  If  space  permitted,  we  might  quote 
instances  in  which  we  can  more  fully  agree  with  him.  His 
historical  retrospect  of  the  growth  of  neutral  rights  and 
duties  is,  throughout,  clear  and  judicious,  and  his  state¬ 
ment  of  International  Law  equally  fresh  and  excellent,  h* 
Part  I.  he  discusses  with  great  ability  the  duties  of  neutral 
Governments,  and  his  handling  of  the  duties  of  neutral 
subjects  is  terse  and  complete.  Mr  Hall  has  made  a  point 
of  reading  and  mastering  the  authorities ;  and  on  account 
of  the  strong  line  he  takes  in  regard  to  usage,  his  book  has 
a  value  in  teaching  nations  how  little  they  may  expert 
from  their  neighbours.  This  is  a  point  of  yiew  that  should 
never  be  lost  sight  of,  and  for  this  reason  Mr  Hall’s  woik 
has  a  great  value,  even  to  those  who  cannot  accept  all  hw 
conclusions. 

THOMAS  HEYWOOD. 

Th4  lyranatic  Worh$  of  Thomeu  Ueywood,  never  htfore 
With  I'lustrative  Notes  and  a  Memoir.  In  Six  Volumes  Jw® 
Pearson. 

There  is  no  greater  inconvenience  for  a  writer  of  second- 
rate  talent  than  to  come  before  the  public  in  the  midst  of  * 
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little  miniature  plays,  of  which  a  hundred  would  take  up 
scarcely  more  space  than  five  ordinary  dramas.  If  we 
suppose  Heywood  to  have  amused  himself  with  many  of 
these  Httle  performances,  and  to  have  added  to  his  sum  all 
his  masques  and  pageants,  his  feat  is  reduced  to  reasonable 
limits,  and  his  energy  to  the  span  of  human  possibility. 

Charles  Lamb  and  Hazlitt  have  spoken  so  fully  and  so 
exquisitely  of  Heywood  that  it  seems  hardly  possible  to 
find  anjd-^g  to  add  to  their  final  and  exhaustive  judg¬ 
ment.  He  was  not  one  of  those  poets  on  whom  the  gaze 
of  all  critics  turns,  as  to  a  star  whoso  beams  lend  them¬ 
selves  to  infinite  analysis  ;  it  is  easy  enough  to  divide  the 
clear  rays  in  his  one  pencil  of  light.  Ho  is  a  poet  who 
will  never,  in  future,  want  his  friends,  but  who  will  scarcely 
claim  one  lover.  It  is  not  possible  to  be  enthusiastic  over 
the  memory  of  a  gossip  so  cheerful,  garrulous,  and  super¬ 
ficial  as  this  haunter  of  the  Strand  and  the  Exchange.  He 
has  a  thousand  entertaining  things  to  teU  us  al^ut  the 
shops  and  the  shop-girls ;  about  the  handsome  young 
gallants,  and  the  shocking  way  they  waste  their  money  ; 
about  the  affectations  of  citizen  fathers,  and  the  tempers  of 
citizen  mothers.  He  is  the  most  confirmed  button-holer  of 
our  poetical  acquaintance;  and  if  he  were  only  a  little 
more  monotonous,  he  would  be  voted  universally  a  bore. 
Somehow  or  other,  he  has  a  little  group  of  listeners  always 
round  him  ;  it  is  not  easy  to  drag  one’s  self  away  till  his 
Stories  are  finished.  His  voice  trembles  as  he  teUs  us  the 
strangest,  saddest  tale  of  how  this  or  that  poor  girl  came 
to  shame  and  sorrow-— of  how  such  a  noble  gentleman, 
whom  we  must  have  often  seen  in  the  streets,  lost  all  his 
estate,  and  died  in  want ;  and  though  there  is  nothing  new 
in  what  he  tells  us,  and  though  he  hurries  with  character¬ 
istic  timidity  over  every  embarrassing  or  painful  detail,  we 
cannot  help  paying  his  loquacity  the  tribute  of  our  laughter 
and  our  tears. 

The  space  afforded  to  analysis  in  these  columns  is  neces¬ 
sarily  so  short  that  I  hasten  to  consider  those  of  Heywood’s 
dramas  that  distinguish  themselves  by  any  special  excel¬ 
lence,  and  in  doing  so  it  is  natural  to  begin  with  the  two 
that  seem  to  me  indisputably  the  best : — “  The  Faire  Maid 
of  the  Exchange,”  apparently  written  about  the  year  1602, 
is  a  charming  play,  thoroughly  representative  of  Heywood  in 
his  tersest  manner.  It  is  a  very  simple  and  straightforward 
sketch  of  London  life  at  the  end  of  the  16th  century,  and 
is  a  favourable  specimen  of  the  class  of  English  comedy 
that  promised  to  produce  so  much  good  work,  and  which 
was,  unfortunately,  so  soon  spoiled  by  the  passion  for  licen¬ 
tious  intrigue  to  which  Beaumont  and  Fletcher  pandered  so 
readily.  Nothing  can  be  brighter  than  the  mise  en  scene 
of  this  play ;  we  see  the  Royal  Exchange  (the  Burlington 
Arcade  of  that  day),  full  of  smart  shops,  gay  with  passers 
and  loungers,  a  little  sunny  centre  of  the  business  life  of 
the  City.  Here  the  Cripple  of  Fenchurch  Street  has  his 
stall,  a  tradesman,  but  wealthy,  and  heroic  in  mind  and 
body;  here  Miss  Phillis  Flower,  the  unconscious  cynosure 
of  neighbouring  eyes,  lays  out  her  lawns  and  satins  before 
a  loitering  public  of  worshipping  young  gallants ;  here  .the 
fashionable  young  men  come  to  strut  and  lounge,  and  take 
liberties  with  the  tradespeople  whose  wealth  they  envy  and 
whose  purse-strings  they  are  glad  to  pull.  The  opening 
scene  of  the  play,  where  Phillis  and  Ursula  are  attacked  at 
night  by  two  rufiians  at  Mile  End,  and  are  rescued  by  the 
crutch  of  the  stout-hearted  cripple,  and  where  the  dastardly 
pair,  returning  in  the  dark,  knock  the  Cripple  down,  who  in 
turn  is  rescued  by  Frank  Golding,  is  most  happily  devised, 
and  has  the  additional  merit  of  introducing  us  at  once  to 
all  the  principal  characters.  The  Cripple  is  a  delightful 
creation ;  but  our  interest  in  the  plot  falls  off  somewhat 
when  we  discover  that  he  refuses  or  dares  not  accept  the 
love  that  Phillis  proffers  him,  and  the  notion  of  making  the 
tall  and  handsome  Frank  personate  the  Cripple  so  perfectly 
as  to  deceive  the  girl  that  loves  him,  and  win  away  her 
heart,  is  incredible  and  unnatural.  This  play  is  noticeable 
for  its  very  high  tone  of  feeling  and  complete  originality  of 
design. 

Of  the  same  bourgeois  type  is  the  famous  tragedy  of  A 
Woman  Killed  by  Kindness,”  the  only  play  of  Heywood’s 
that  can  bo  said  to  be  generally  known.  No  one  who  affects 
the  smallest  interest  in  our  old  dramatic  literature  but  has 


short  and  brilliant  epoch,  and  to  wear  out  the  evening  of 
his  days  when  all  his  greatest  contemporaries  are  gone.  His 
colleagues  surpass  him  when  he  is  young,  his  juniors  easily 
outstrip  the  labours  of  his  middle-age,  and  he  finds  himself 
at  last  stranded  on  an  unfriendly  generation  that  has  for- 
iTotten  his  first  works  and  despises  his  last  as  effete.  Some¬ 
thing  of  this  sad  fatality  seems  to  have  attended  the  life  of 
Heywood ;  he  was  elbowed  by  Shakspere  and  Jonson  at  the 
outset  of  his  career,  and  without  having  succeeded  in  fully 
arresting  the  attention  of  any  one  of  the  swiftly-passing 
generations  that  he  found  place  in,  he  died  when  Milton  and 
>farvfill  were  introducing  a  system  of  poetry  in  which  he, 
and  such  as  he,  found  no  place  whatever.  He  passed  away 
unnoticed ;  no  contemporary  devoted  a  printed  line  to  the 
death  of  a  dramatist  who  remained  completely  unknown  till 
Charles  Lamb  breathed  fresh  life  into  the  Elizabethan  valley 
of  dry  bones.  Since  his  resuscitation  he  has  suffered  from 
a  fresh  injustice,  the  cause  of  which  it  is  not  easy  to  dis¬ 
cover.  Those  who  have  complained  of  his  flatness,  rude¬ 
ness,  want  of  poetic  art,  have  themselves  increased  these 
quaUties  in  tacitly  considering  him  as  one  of  the  latest  of 
the  great  dramatic  group.  He  is  usually  placed  in  chrono¬ 
logic  arrangement  after  Massinger,  after  Forde,  with  only 
Shirley  and  Jasper  Mayne  behind  him.  It  is  true  that  he 
lived  till  all  but  these  were  gone,  but  not  on  that  account 
ought  he  to  be  considered  as  one  of  the  latest  of  the  group. 
As  well  might  Botticelli  be  ranked  after  Eaffaelle  in  the 
chronology  of  art,  since  it  is  true  that  he  long  survived  him. 
The  proper  position  of  Heywood  is  in  the  centre,  at  the 
climax  of  the  drama.  That  miraculous  decade  (1590-1600) 
in  which  the  green  undergrowth  of  English  literature,  as  if 
in  a  single  tropical  night,  burst  into  wave  after  wave  of 
sudden  blossom,  produced  so  much  and  developed  so  rapidly 
that  the  closest  study  is  needed  to  detect  the  stages  of  poetic 
progress.  Heywood  began  to  write  for  the  stage  in  1596, 
that  memorable  year  that  saw  the  production  of  Romeo 
and  Juliet,”  the  perfection  of  the  Faery  Queen,”  and  Ben 
Jonson’s  debut  in  Every  Man  in  his  Humour.”  Heywood 
took  his  place  at  once  in  distinct  defiance  to  the  school  of 
Marlowe,  seeing  sooner  than  Shakspere  did,  because  dowered 
with  an  imagination  infinitely  less  fervid,  the  dangers  of  that 
melodramatic  style  that  fascinated  to  the  last  the  most 
poetic  members  of  the  cycle.  With  the  romanticism  of 
Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  men  of  a  later  date  than  his,  he  did 
not  become  fascinated  until  long  afterwards,  and  with  the 
tragic  poets  he  never  held  any  communion  whatever.  He 
remained  to  the  last  simple,  old  fashioned,  and  unsophis¬ 
ticated,  and  tried  to  palm  off  dramas  full  of  the  pre- 
Shaksperian  naivete  and  directness  upon  audiences  accus¬ 
tomed  to  the  morbid  subtleties  of  Forde.  At  last,  one 
knows  not  when,  but  probably  not  before  1650,  this  brave 
and  contented  spirit  passed  silently  away. 

Thomas  Heywood — who  is  not  to  be  confounded  with 
his  earlier  namesakes,  Jasper  and  John — was  bom  in  all 
probability  about  1570,  in  Lincolnshire,  and  was  a  member 
of  the  University  of  Cambridge.  We  meet  with  his  name 
as  a  writer  of  plays  first  in  1596,  and  about  this  time  he 
appears  to  have  been  taken  as  a  professional  actor  into  the 
Lord  Admiral’s  Company,  after  quitting  which  he  eventually 
became  one  of  the  Earl  of  Worcester’s  theatrical  servants. 
Of  his  subsequent  life  no  available  particulars  exist ;  his 
latest  book  is  dated  1641,  and  the  last  mention  of  him  as 
a  living  person  is  found  in  a  tract  of  1648,  where  he  is 
referr^  to  as  a  writer  ready  to  spin  out  eulogistic  verses 
upon  anybody,  for  hire.  He  is  usually  spoken  of  as  the 
Lope  de  Vega  of  British  literature,  and  beyond  all  question 
be  surpassed  even  the  late  Lord  Lytton  in  power  of  ceaseless 
production.  It  has  always  been  quoted  as  a  proof  of  the 
immense  amount  of  Elizabethan  poetry  which  we  must 
have  lost,  that  Heywood  quaintly  says  of  himself  that  he 
bad  “an  entire  hand,  or  at  least  a  main  finger,”  in  220 
plays,  besides  innumerable  **  relations  ”  and  **  tme  his- 
tories  ’  and  biographies  and  epic  poems.  This  statement 
about  the  220  plays  is  indeed  very  startling,  especially  as 
have  hitherto  been  supposed  to  possess  only  twenty- 
1^^  of  these.  The  sixth  volume,  however,  of  the  present 
*^print,  throws  some  fresh  light  on  the  subject,  and  lessens 
miracle.  In  a  collection,  never  before  reprinted,  called 
Pleasant  Dialogues  and  Dramas, ’’  we  find  more  than  twenty 
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of  a  sentimental  kind.  It  has  been  too  rasbly  taken  for 
granted  that  these  strange  productions  were  intended  as 
burlesques.  This,  I  cannot  help  thinking,  is  impossible 
The  temper  of  the  time  would  have  been  against  them,  and 
the  audience  far  too  thinly  educated  to  appreciate  the 
parody.  I  believe  they  were  intended,  in  good  faith  as 
realistic  studies  of  classic  times  ;  that  He3rwood,  in  fj^t 
attempted  to  do  what  Andre  Chenier  and  Keats  long  after¬ 
wards  succeeded  in  doing — to  throw  the  full  light  of 
romantic  realism  on  the  Greek  myths.  Nothing  is  more 
certain  than  that  Heywood  was  an  extreme  admirer  of  two 
epical  masterpieces  of  his  own  age,  poems  that  come 
singularly  near  to  Keats  and  William  Morris  in  character 
— the  “  Venus  and  Adonis  ”  of  Shakspere,  and  the 
**  Cupid  and  Psyche  ”  of  Shakerley  Marmion.  To  him  it 
did  not  seem  so  paradoxical  as  it  seems  to  us  to  mention 
these  poems  side  by  side,  and  I  confess  I  see  no  reason  why 
it  should.  While  referring  to  Cupid  and  Psyche " 
I  may  point  out,  what  has  not  been  pointed  out  before,  that 
Heywood’s.  “Love’s  Mistress,”  which  is  far  the  best  of 
these  mythological  dranyis,  corresponds  with  surprising 
exactness  to  Marmion’s  epic.  The  two  works  were  simul¬ 
taneously  published,  and  the  delicate  and  curious  question 
arises,  did  Heywood  paraphrase  from  Marmion,.  or  Marmion 
steal  from  Heywood  ?  The  poem,  which  is  not  too  well 
known  to  make  a  tribute  to  it  here  an  impertinence,  has  a 
freshness  and  perfectness  of  its  own  that  render  it  almost 
certain  that  Marmion’s  was  the  original.  At  the  same 
time,  “Love’s  Mistress ’’was  the  first  printed.  One  of 
the  few  personal  facts  discoverable  about  Heywood  is  that 
he  was  an  intimate  friend  of  Shakerley  Marmion. 

The  “  Rape  of  Lucrece  ”  stands  alone  among  Hejrwood’s 
works.  It  is  to  him  what  “  Peter  Bell  the  Third  ”  is  to 
Shelley.  It  is  full  of  that  madness  that  is  akin  to  genius, 
and  wilder  and  more  unaccountable  than  “Troilus  and 
Cressida.”  It  has  lyrical  impertinences,  snatches  of  wit 
and  rodomontade,  touches  of  vivid  beauty  that  remind  one 
strongly  of  Shakspere  when  he  is  most  caviare  to  the 
multitude.  There  are  sure  to  be  souls  perverse  enough  to 
come  back  to  this  piece  of  revelry,  again  and  again,  as  their 
favourite  reading  in  Heywood.  It  is  full  of  songs  and 
snatches,  not  all  so  decent  and  so  pretty  as  this : — 

Pack  clouds  away,  and  welcome  day, 

With  night  we  banish  sorrow  ; 

Sweet  air,  blow  soft,  mount,  lark,  aloft 
To  give  my  love  good  morrow  I 
Wings  from  the  wind,  to  please  her  mind, 

Notes  from  them  all  Pll  borrow ; 

Bird,  prune  thy  wing,  nightingale  sing. 

To  give  my  love  good  morrow. 

Wake  from  thy  nest,  Robin  Redbreast, 

Sing,  birds,  in  every  furrow. 

And  from  each  bill  let  music  shrill 
Give  my  fair  love  good  morrow ; 

Blackbird  and  thrush,  from  every  bush. 

Stare,  linnet  and  cock-sparrow. 

You  pretty  elves  amongst  yourselves, 

*  Sing  my  fair  love  good  morrow ! 

With  such  sweet  airs  blowing  about  the  isle,  we  say 
farewell  to  Thomas  Heywood. 

Edmund  W.  Gossb. 


read  this  moving  and  tragical  history,  so  full  of  tender, 
homely  pathos,  and  charged  with  a  sincerity  so  exquisite 
that  even  in  reading  it  one  is  inclined  to  forget  its  antiquity 
and  fictitiousness,  and  melt  into  sudden  sympathy.  In  study¬ 
ing  most  of  the  Elizabethans  one  is  forced  in  some  measure  to 
lift  one’s  self  up  into  their  atmosphere  in  order  to  enjoy 
their  qualities.  The  humours  of  Ben  Jonson,  the  funereal 
silences  of  Webster,  the  frenzies  of  Middleton,  the  licences 
of  Dekker,  all  these  are  conditions  of  the  imagination  with 
which  our  modem  life  is  little  in  sympathy,  and  to  throw 
one’s  self  cordially  into  them  one  must  resolutely  forget 
the  very  emotions  with  which  our  daily  life  is  chequered. 
It  is  not  so  with  Hey  wood’s  most  characteristic  pieces.  No 
effort  is  needful  to  make  the  spirit  in  sympathy  with  them. 
This  mild  and  genial  nature  knows  nothing  of  the  more 
subtle  mysteries  of  human  life,  and  satisfies  himself  with 
presenting  before  us  such  simple  and  realistic  pictures  as 
shall  move  us  to  quiet  laughter  and  passing  tears.  As  a 
history  of  domestic  sorrow,  nobly  borne  by  the  wronged 
and  bitterly  atoned  by  the  wrong-doer,  without  heroic  circum¬ 
stances  and  without  high-flown  phrases,  “A  Woman  Killed 
with  Kindness”  remains  unexcelled,  perhaps  unequalled, 
in  our  poetical  literature.  Its  peculiar  style  was  anticipated 
by  a  comedy  that  indeed  should  have  been  a  tragedy, 
“  The  Hog  hath  lost  his  Pearl,”  by  Robert  Taylor,  an 
author  that  may  be  said  to  have  preceded  Heywood  much 
in  the  same  way  that  Marlowe  preceded  Shakspere  ;  but 
the  isolated  beauty  of  certain  passages  in  Taylor’s  play 
cannot  be  compared  with  the  sustained  excellence  of  design 
in  “  A  Woman  Killed  with  Kindness.” 

It  is  interesting  to  turn  directly  from  these  two  early 
plays  to  the  “English  Traveller,”  which,  being  published 
in  1683,  may  bo  considered  to  have  followed  them  after 
nearly  thirty  years.  This  drama  has  found  many  admirers, 
and  is  not  without  force  and  ingenuity,  but  it  is  difficult  to 
recognise  it  as  by  the  same  hand  that  wrote  the  two  plays 
just  discussed.  New  influences  are  at  work  here — new 
masters  are  being  followed.  The  “English  Traveller” 
might  have  been  written  by  Massinger  when  he  was  more 
than  usually  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  Ben  Jonson.  Hey- 
wood’s  language  has  lost  its  simple  and  straightforward 
character ;  it  is  full  of  quips  and  catches,  and  the  dialogue 
is  studded  with  quaint  oaths.  The  plot  of  the  “  English 
Traveller”  is  founded  on  that  of  the  “ Mostellaria”  of 
Plautus,  and  the  really  affecting  scenes  of  it  deal  with  the 
unselfish  love  of  an  old  gentleman,  recently  married  to  a 
young  wife,  for  one  of  the  fine  young  men  that  are  so 
familiar  to  readers  of  Heywood.  He  trusts  the  youth  with 
his  house,  wealth,  and  wife,  secure  in  his  known  honour ; 
but  sorrow  is  brought  on  all  the  characters  by  the  heart¬ 
less  intrigues  of  a  friend  whom  the  young  man  introduces 
to  the  old  man’s  house.  This  play  is  full  of  clever  and 
picturesque  passages.  There  is  one  describing  a  riotous 
party  of  drinking  men  that  has  often  been  quoted,  and  that 
reads  like  a  page  out  of  “  Petronius  Arbiter.” 

If  one  were  asked  to  enumerate  other  plays  of  Heywood’s 
that  exhibited  those  Shakesperian  qualities  of  sweetness 
and  gentleness  which  Charles  Lamb  has  claimed  for  their 
author,  it  would  be  natural  to  point  to  the  “  Challenge  for 
B3auty,”  a  Spanish  story,  and  to  j‘ Fortune  by  Land  and 
Saa,”  in  the  composition  of  which  Rowley  had  a  sub¬ 
ordinate  part.  Heywood  was  not  in  the  habit  of  combin¬ 
ing  with  other  playwrights,  but  on  the  few  occasions  he 
has  done  so,  it  is  with  success.  The  “Lancashire  Witches,” 
in  which  he  combined  with  Bromo,  contains  some  excellent 
passages  in  Heywood’s  peculiar  manner ;  one,  describing 
the  emotion  of  Mr  Generous  on  discovering  that  his  wife  is 
a  witch,  ranking  among  the  very  finest  and  most  subtle 
scenes  that  time,  in  its  ravages  upon  the  works  of  Iley- 
wood,  has  allowed  to  come  down  to  us. 

There  remains,  however,  one  completely  distinct  class  of 
our  dramatist’s  productions  yet  to  bo  examined.  Besides 
small  sketches,  he  has  left  six  dramas  of  considerable  size, 
that  deal  wholly  with  the  myths  of  heathen  antiquity ; 
and  these  are  so  totally  unlike  the  plays  we  have  been 
considering  that  it  is  difficult  to  realise  their  identity  of 
authorship.  Their  value,  however,  as  works  of  poetic  art, 
is  about  the  same.  With  one  exception,  they  are  tame 
and  unpoctical,  reaching  their  highest  elevation  in  crises 


nieiit  of  Telegraphic  Communication  between  England  and  In^ 
under  the  Orders  of  her  Majesty’s  Government;  with  Incid®nw 
Notices  of  the  Countries  traversed  by  the  Lines-  By  Colouw 
Sir  Frederic  Jo  n  Ooldsmid,  C.B.,  K.C-S  I.,  Ac.  Macmillans. 

There  are  few  facts  in  the  history  of  the  present  century 
more  curious  to  consider  than  the  habit  which  Taea 
have  acquired  in  recent  years  of  telegraphic  intercommuni¬ 
cation.  As  chloroform  has  put  an  end  to  pain,  so  it  may 
be  said  telegraphy  has  overcome  the  “sweet  sorrow 
of  parting.  Exile  has  lost  its  sting,  and  only  for  the  lart 
parting  of  all  is  reserved  the  silence  grim  as  ever,  and 
which  can  no  way  be  alleviated.  But  telegraphy  has  done 
more  for  us  than  console  parted  friends.  It  carries  on  onr 
daily  business,  and  fore-runs  and  arrests  the  hurried  steps 
of  crime  and  of  false  rumour.  So  rapidly  has  been  formed 
this  habit  of  playing  our  thoughts  upon  magnetic  wires, 
that  our  children  will  find  it  difficult  to  realise  in  a  few 
years*  time  how  it  was  that  their  grandfathers  and^grand- 
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mothers  could  have  existed  in  safety  or  comfort  without  so 
commonplace  a  luxury  as  the  telegraph.  Nevertheless, 
this  new  power  has  not  developed  itself  among  us  without 
an  exact  equivalent  of  energetic  enterprise  and  labour 
among  our  engineers  and  administrators.  A  brisk  battle 
has  had  to  be  fought,  not  only  with  the  dumb  forces  of 
Nature,  but  also  in  many  cases,  if  we  may  believe  the  book 
before  us,  with  the  by  no  means  dumb  prejudices  and  per¬ 
versions  of  mankind. 

The  history  of  Indo-European  telegraphy  should  have  a 
special  interest  for  English  people.  It  is  but  a  short  story, 
though  an  eventful  one.  “  It  is  exactly  ten  years  ago,” 
our  author  reminds*  us,  “that  the  Persian  Gulf  cable, 
manufactured  and  laid  at  the  cost  of  her  Majesty’s  Govern¬ 
ment,  was  under  process  of  final  submersion  between 
Kar^hi,  the  most  north-westerly  of  Indian  ports,  and  the 
Turkish-Arabian  station  of  Fao.”  This  was  the  beginning ; 
but  much  had  yet  to  be  accomplished  before  the  line  was 
of  any  practical  use  outside  of  Asia.  For  between  the 


Persian  Gulf  was  regarded  as  the  first  essential  stop,  and 
this  task  was  occupying  Colonel  Stewart  and  our  Govern¬ 
ment  when  that  brave  young  life  closed.  The  work  waa 
continued  under  the  superintendence  of  Sir  F.  J.  Goldsmid, 
whose  travels  along,  the  proposed  lines  of  wire  during  his 
term  of  oflBce  gave  him  ample  materials  for  an  interesting 
and  valuable  work  on  Indo-European  Telegraphy. 

But  while  Sir  F.  J.  Goldsmid  is  fortunate  in  the  materials 
which  lie  to  his  hand,  he  is,  we  regret  to  say,  eminently 
unfortunate  in  the  use  he  has  made  of  them.  If  any  sub¬ 
ject  in  the  world  had  a  power  to  excite  an  author  to 
brevity  and  clearness,  it  should  be,  we  think,  the  history 
of  a  lino  of  telegraph.  The  very  word  suggests  the  pro¬ 
priety  of  saying  what  one  has  to  say  in  twenty  wor^,  if 
possible,  instead  of  spinning  it  out  into  twenty  thousand. 
But  here  we  come  upon  such  a  hopeless  rambling,  such  a 
dreary  waste  of  verbiage,  that  we  are  reminded  of,  not  the 
magic  thread  which  spans  half  a  word  in  ten  seconds,  but 
rather  of  some  traveller  painfully  wading  on  foot  through 
,  an  interminable  Indian  jungle,  or  else  of  the  slowest  coach 
that  ever  conveyed  an  eighteen-penny  letter  from  London 
to  Newmarket.  That  this  should  be  our  verdict  concern¬ 
ing  a  book  of  this  kind  is,  however,  a  matter  for  regret 
rather  than  for  banter.  .  The  subject  is,  in  itself,  of  deep 
and  growing  interest.  Fortunes  are  being  made  and  spent 
every  day  upon  international  and  submarine  telegraphs, 
and  our  habits  and  relations  of  life  are  intimately  affected 
by  the  ever-increasing  means  they  afford  of  ready  com¬ 
munication.  A  well  written  account  of  Indo-European 
telegraphs  would  be,  as  first  supposed,  an  agreeable  and 
useful  piece  of  reading  ;  but  the  present  work  fails  to  meet 
the  requirement.  Its  main  error  consists  in  the  fact  that 
it  tries  amiably  to  do  the  work  of  a  Blue  Book  under  the 
disguise  of  a  popular  book  of  travel.  Blue  Books  are,  no 
doubt,  unpopular,  and  deserve  to  be  so :  but  a  Blue  Book 


Anaell,  Charles,  Jun.— The  Rate  of  Mortality  at  Early  Perioda  of  Life,  &c 
(Demy  8vo,  pp.  8H,  lOs.  «Kl.>  C.  and  E.  Layton. 

Braddon,  M.  E  —Lost  for  Love :  a  Novel.  In  Three  Volumes.  (Sis.  6d.: 
C'batto  and  Wind  us 

Butter:  Its  Analysis  and  Adulterntlons.  By  A.  Ang^ell  and  Otto  Hehner. 

(Fcap  8vo,  pp.  52.)  Wyman  nod  Sons. 

Clarke,  J.  F.  -  Autobioffraphicnl  Recollections  of  the  Medical  Profession. 
(Crown  8vo,  pp.  5;J7.)  Chureliill. 

Crosby,  Allan  James— Cal-ndnr  of  State  Papers.  Foreijrn  Series,  of  the 
Reign  of  Ellaubeth,  1569-71.  (4to,  pp.  6;t8.)  Longmans. 

Evans  C.— Over  the  Hills  and  Far  Away.  (Crown  8vo,  pp.  334.)  Sampson 
Low  and  Co. 

Greg.  W.  R.— Rocks  Ahead ;  or.  The  Warnings  of  Cassandra.  (Crown 
8VO,  pp.  2:W.)  'I  rlibner. 

O’Reilly,  John  Boyle.  Sonjrs  from  the  Southern  Seas,  and  other  Pot-ms. 
tCrowii  8vo,  pp.  227. )  Low  and  Co. 

Payne.  J.-  Practical  Solid  Geometry.  In  Science  and  Art  Series  of  Text- 
Books.  (Is.  6d.)  T.  Murby. 

Rutley,  F  — Mineralogy.  In  Siime  Series.  (la  6d.)  T.  Murby. 

Russell.  W.  (;iark.-The  Book  of  Table  Talk.  (Crown  8vo,  pp.  4.12.) 
Rout  ledge. 

Safely  Married.  By  the  Author  of  ‘Caste.’  In  Two  Volumea  (21s) 
Hurst  and  Blackett. 

The  narrative  of  Vizcdya  /  or,  Liife  xu  the  hciixd  of  the  Carliete 
H.  S.  Kiug  and  Co.),  does  not  come  farther  down  than  the 
lunmier  of  1873,  yet  it  contains  much  that  will  be  read  with 
nterest  in  view  of  the  present  situation  of  things  in  the 
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north  of  Sjwin.  The  autlioresa  is  a  lady,  Aliss  Ellen  Burges  ;  science  to  the  general  public.  What  he  really  hag  attempted 
and  her  diary  and  letters  are  all  the  more  full  of  real  informa-  is  something  that  might  well  kindle  a  poet’s  imagination  th 
tiou  that  she  did  not  merely  make  a  flying  tour  through  revelations  made  by  Science  of  the  various  ages  of  the  eartlT 
Spain,  but'  remained  for  several  months  in  one  place,  living  and  their  various  populations.  In  such  a  case  as  this  where 
the  life  of  the  |)eople  and  observing  their  ways.  Headers  Science  has  suggested  the  bygone  existence  of  strange  sceiiM 
who  have  l)een  following  8|>auish  affairs  of  late  will  have  and  creatures  of  w’onderful  shapes,  Science  has  really  for 
seen  mention  made  of  the  mines  of  Somorrostro.  in  the  nished  a  point  of  departure  for  the  poet,  although  it  is  n' 

neigh Im»u I  hood  of  Bilbao.  These  are  extensive  iron  mines  part  of  his  province  or  his  privilege  to  confine  his  imagination 

which  have  lately  attracted  English  capital,  and  Miss  Burges  by  the  restrictions  of  scientific  teaching.  Mr  Swinburne’s 
went  on  a  visit  to  some  friends  who  are  owners  of  mines  in  poem  of  ‘Hertha’  may  be  said  to  follow  in  the  wake  of 
that  region.  She  modestly  claims  no  literary  merit  for  her  scientific  investigation.  But  it  needs  a  poet  to  body  forth 
account  of  her  experiences,  but  the  book  has  a  quiet,  faithful,  these  past  ages  aud  their  populations  :  it  will  not  do  simply 
pictorial  merit  of  its  own  which,  to  those  desirous  of  getting  to  speak  in  terms  of  aflected  rapture  about  Hutton,  and  Pla^ 
at  the  inner  life  of  the  Basque  people,  is  more  valuable  than  fair,  and  Murchison,  and  Hugh  Miller’s  “wild  old  lyr/** 
cartloads  of  tiuewrituig.  Miss  Burges  describes  in  a  pleasant,  about  the  Silurian  and  the  Devonian,  the  Graptolitea  the 
unaffected  style  what  sue  saw  of  the  people,' the  couslructiou  Trilobites,  the  Coccosteus,  the  Pterichthys,  and  the  Pterygotug. 
of  their  houses,  their  daily  habits,  their  chief  articles  of  ,  There  is  a  minimum  of  poetry  in  such  verses  as  these  and 
food,  their  cookery,  their  social  distinctions  ;  and  this  helps  there  is  no  great  depth  of  science  : —  * 

ns  to  realise  very  vividly  w  hat  sort  of  life  it  is  that  this  Gaunt  tenants  of  the  early  watery  waste, 

Carlist  war  harrasses  with  its  interruptions.  In  its  earlier  Strange  fishes  roamed  in  bony  armour  cased, 

stages  in  the  winter  of  1872-3  there  was  perhaps  more  of  The  odd  Coccosieus,  cap-k-pie  arrayed, 

comedy  than  of  tragedy  in  the  operations  of  the  Carlists.  Its  violin  shape  a  feathery  tail  obeyed ; 

They  waged  war  in  the  first  instance  upon  money,  provisions,  The  swift  Pterichthys  darting  through  the  storm 

and  means  of  couimuiiicatiuu  ;  “  requisitioning”  horses  and  ^  "V^th  wing  like  fins,  and  plated  oval  form; 
focal,  cutting  down  telegraph  posts,  and  blowing  up  bridges.  The  Ce/jAa/aapi*  and  its  crescent  brow 

At  Bilbao  they  were  under  orders  not  to  interfere  with  Gliding  like  ^^lley  with  an  iron  prow ; 

EngliHl.  property,  aod  thi«  they  ob^rved,  as  a  rule,  under  ClVtchinr»i.h'3^[lke  pri«. 

every  teiupUtion.  lu  the  course  of  their  vieita  to  the  imiies,  j5„,  p„vailed,  -tU  Ld. 

apart  from  a  horse  or  two,  the  only  thing  they  coveted  Reptile  bones  were  yielded  by  Old  Red. 

with  irresistible  greed  was  a  cornet  which  was  used  to  blow  The  small  Telerpeton's  poor,  tiny  frame 

the  alarm  before  an  explosion  in  the  iron  ejuarries  ;  this  they  Has  giv’n  to  Elgin  scientific  fame, 

carried  off  to  fulfil  a  nobler  function.  •  Miss  Burges  confirms  Has  formed  a  battle  field  for  angry  sages, 

the  common  report  of  the  attachment  of  the  Basques  And  been  the  cause  of  controversial  pages,— 

to  the  cause  of  Don  Carlos  ;  they  have  the  same  b»yalty  to  Thy  grand  cathedral,  Elgin,  is  not  known 

him  that  the  Scotch  had  to  their  Prince  Charlie.  At  the  More  widely  than  thy  humble  Lizard  stone ! 

same  time  she  hints  that  the  requisitions  may  create  aeon-  The  most  scientific  proceeding  in  regard  to  poetry  is  to 
trary  feeling.  In  the  early  stages  of  the  war,  also,  the  I  recognise  its  radical  difference  from  science.  No  good  can 
fighting  had  none  of  the  ferocity  which  has  since  then  |  come  from  trying  to  mix  up  the  two  :  you  thereby  only  spoil 
disgraced  civilisation.  When  General  Sanchez  Bregua  came  ,  both.  If  a  poet  chooses  to  exercise  his  imagination  in  con- 
to  the  relief  cf  Bilbao  with  10,000  men,  the  struggle  was  far  |  structing  an  Age  of  Chaos,  or  an  Age  of  Fire,  or  an  Age  of 
from  sanguinary  :  there  was  only  one  man  killed  on  each  ,  Forests,  by  all  means  let  him  do  so,  but  by  no  means  let  os 
side,  ainl  in  both  cases  the  victims  were  shot  in  the  back,  j  call  the  result  by  the  name  of  science.  It  is  not  desirable  to 
Miss  Burges  gives  a  striking  inst^uice  of  how  quietly  the  bauish  either  poetry  or  science  from  the  commonwealth  if  it 
common  people  pursue  their  ordinary  round  of  business  aud  were  possible:  but  the  two  should  dwell  together  in  unity 
amusement  in  the  midst  of  war.  The  carnival  season  came  like  brother  aud  sister,  aud  their  marriage  should  be  regarded 
rouiiil  while  the  Carlists  were  hanging  about  the  skirts  of  the  as  incestuous.  The  emotions  proper  to  poetry  may  often  go 
tow'ii,  aud  the  pet) j)le  entered  into  their  festivity  as  heartily  before  the  miin -of  science,  aud  stimulate  his  exertions ;  and 
as  if  the  tiuies  had  been  |)eaceful,  walkiug  about  the  streets  science  may  indicate  to  poetry  new  fields  for  the  imagination 
in  grotesque  dresses,  with  bauds  of  guitars  aud  tambouriues,  to  expatiate  in.  But  poetic  emotion  and  scientific  thought 
and  bolding  masquerade  bulls.  Apart  from  the  relations  of  cannot  occupy  the  human  mind,  except  in  alternation.  The 
Vizcayau  life  to  the  nreseut  troubles,  Miss  Burges’  social  sweet  religious  poems  by  “C.  H.,”  entitled  Songs  of  Many 
pictures  are  intrinsically  interesting.  Of  course  she  makes  Seasons  (Pickering)  are  really  a  more  scientific  production 
reference  to  bull  fighting,  though  she  had  not  the  heart  to  than  Mr  Richardson’s  Tale  of  Ages,  because  they  do  not 
witness  such  a  performance,  and  remarks  upon  the  callousness  pretend  to  be  what  they  are  not.  ' 

of  the  natives  in  winding  up  several  days  of  bull-fighting 

with  a  grand  ball.  But  one  little  scene  that  Miss  Burges  —  —  ■ '  -  ■  “ 

records  enables  us  to  understand  how  the  Spaniards  are  tv  t)  a  ■xc  a 

eilucated  to  it.  She  saw  some  “  playful  children,  just  let  D  li  A  M  A  • 

loose  from  school,”  amusing  themselves  with  a  mimic  bull-  “  feou-feou  ”  at  the  haymabkbt. 

fight.  “  The  Sphinx  ”  not  having  proved  more  attractive  to  our 

One  big  strong  boy,  slightly  disguised  with  the  coat  of  a  fellow  playgoers  in  an  English  version  than  it  did  in  the  original, 
over  his  head,  performed  Bull.  There  were  matadors  on  foot  and  Mcille  Beatrice  last  week  coutinued  her  short  season  at  the 
matadors  mounted  ;  these  last,  small  boys  on  the  backs  of  bigger  ■  Hay  market  with  the  play  of  “  Frou-Frou,”  the  interest  of 
ones,  and  armed  with  sticks,  careered  around  the  formidable  animal,  *  which  for  an  English  audience  has  already  been  proved.  It 
who,  no  doubt,  was  imitating  the  behaviour  of  a  poor  tormented  surprising  that  “  Frou-Frou  ”  should  “draw ’’where 

bull  under  like  cirouniHiaiiee,.  da.hiug  at  hi,  awailaiit,  arith  hi,  Sphiui”  had  failed,  for,  although  it  is  iiecolUrly  French 

head,  and  often  knocking  them  over,  horse  and  roan,  with  more  •  i-  w  i  i  i-  ’r -a  a  J  /vImf- 

reulity  than  could  have  been  pleasant.  Some  of  the  horse,  were  “>  <>f  conatruction 

considered  done  for.  hut  in  the  eud  the  Buppuied  hull  succumbed  !”*'**, ^  ****  moml,  it  proceeds  throughout,  ttnli 

ill  proper  form,  and  after  simulating  death  by  a  few  bccouds  of  Sphinx,  upon  motives  that  are  transparent  j  ^ i 

quiet  was  drugged  off  by  his  compauions.  world  over.  “Frou-Frou”  is  not  built  upon  any  doubti 

Tills  enables  us  to  understand  how  the  Spanish  ladies  can  <>'  forc^  exercising  an 

look  Uck  to  the  incidents  of  a  hiill-fight  with  that  calm 

satisfaction  wiiicli  the  Times  considers  to  be  incomiKitible  •  ijfL°  imen  a  specious  a  E  „  Froa,^ 

with  “guilty  pleasure.”  ‘  ^njugal  infidelity.  There  is  an  elopement  in 

®  ^  ^  ^  *  but  the  breach  of  marriage  vows  is  traceable  to  causes  w***' 

The  object  with  wliich  Mr  Richardson  lias  undertaken  bis  o^ierate  in  other  civilisations  than  that  of  Paris.  M.  Bri^ 
Tale  of  Ages  (Ediuondston  and  Douglas)  is  an  utterly  impos-  |  has  two  daughters,  Gilberte  and  Louise.  Gilberte  is  nick 
Bible  one.  “  It  is,”  he  says,  “the  poet’s  province  to  recom-  I  named  “  Frou-Frou”  from  her  bird-like  gaiety  and  lightoea 
mend  to  the  general  public  the  truths  of  science  by  the of  heart  and  limb  ;  Louise  is  sedate  and  homely.  M- Brigs« 
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ad  tliat  a  creature  of  such  freedom  of  spirit  can  be  made  to 
take  any  shape  her  wise  husband  pleases.  Louise  has  con¬ 
ceived  a  sedate  passion  for  him,  but,  so  oblivious  is  he 
of  the  state  of  thin^,  that  he  declares  to  her  his  love 
for  Gilberte,  and  solicits  her  good  offices  in  his  favour. 
Thoir^htless  Gilberte  is  at  first  inclined  to  laugh  when  she 
is  told  of  M.  de  Sartoris’  proposal,  but,  though  she  has  a 
sneaking  fondness  for  the  congenial  spirit  of  De  Valreas,  she 
leaves  Louise  to  decide  for  her  ;  and  Louise,  doing  violence 
to  her  own  feelings  and  thinking  only  of  the  happiness  of 
her  sister,  decides  that  Gilberte  wants  such  a  protector  as 
M.  de  Sartoris,  and  recommends  her  to  accept  him.  Grave 
M.  de  Sartoris  marries  gay  Gilberte.  Out  of  this  crossing 
of  the  natural  tendencies  of  things  rise  all  the  troubles  of 
the  play.  M.  de  Sartoris  finds  that  he  has  made  a  mistake  ; 
that  his  wife’s  giddy  head  will  think  of  nothing  but  frivolities, 
and  that  she  neglects  her  household  and  her  child  for  the 
pleasures  of  the  beau  monde.  After  five  years  of  this  ill- 
assorted  union  the  father  of  the  two  ladies,  M.  Brigard,  has 
occasion  to  leave  home,  and  Louise  goes  to  live  in  the  bouse 
of  M.  de  Sartoris.  Here  her  domestic  turn  revolutionises 
the  e-stablishnient.  She  becomes  virtually  mistress  of  the  house¬ 
hold  ;  sees  to  the  bills  and  the  servants,  and  superintends  the 
education  of  Master  Georgie.  M.  de  Sartoris  finds  ah  immense 
increase  of  comfort.  It  seems  at  last  that  things  have  settled 
themselves  as  they  ought  to  be,  Louise  taking  all  the  household 
responsibility,  and  leaving  Gilberte  full  liberty  to  enjoy  life 
as  the  darling  of  Parisian  society.  But  this  happy  arrange¬ 
ment  has  not  lasted  long  when  Gilberte  suddenly  begins  to 
suspect  that  Louise  has  supplanted  her  in  the  affections  of 
her  husband  as  well  as  in  the  management  of  the  house. 
She  resolves,  therefore,  to  take  to  housekeeping,  and  one 
evening  timidly  broaches  her  intention  to  M.  de  Sartoris. 
He  laughs  at  her  in  a  kindly  way.  Louise  enters ;  he 
tells  her,  and  they  both  laugh  at  Gilberte’s  good  reso¬ 
lution,  and  lightly  assure  her  that  things  are  going  very 
well  as  they  are.  But  it  is  no  laughing  matter  with 
Gilberte.  She  broods  over  it,  and  becomes  more  and 
mdre  angry  at  finding  herself  treated  with  good-natured 
indulgence  in  her  own  house.  At  last,  very  much  to  the 
astonishment  of  Louise,  who  has  been  pursuing  her  way 
happily  without  seeing  the  gathering  storm,  frivolous  Frou- 
Frou’s  suspicious  find  vent  in  bitter  accusations  ;  and  in  a 
moment  of  passion  she  runs  away  with  De  Valreas,  who  has 
never  ceased  to  follow  her  with  his  attentions.  The  sequel 
is,  that  De  Valreas  is  killed  in  a  duel  by  the  injured  husband, 
and  Frou-Frou  dies  of  a  broken  heart,  acknowledging  her 
fault,  and  commending  M.  de  Sartoris  to  the  care  of  her 
sister.  M.  de  Sartoris  has  been  taught  that  the  sedate, 
domestic  Louise  is  the  best  wife  for  a  man  of  his  habits,  and 
the  price  of  the  lesson  is  the  death  of  two  butterflies  of 
fashion.  The  conclusion  seems  very  lame  and  unsatisfactory 
when  compared  with  the  sweeping  retribution  of  the  old 
tragedy.  To  satisfy  Shakespearian  poetic  justice,  all  four 
should  have  perished.  Under  that  sanguinary  code,  every 
person  implicated,  however  remotely,  in  the  main  guilt,  is  j 
involved  in  the  final  catastrophe.  There  is  no  fine  discri¬ 
mination  of  shades  of  guilt ;  every  step  within  the  fateful  I 
circle  receives  the  same  fearful  punishment. 

The  acting  at  the  Haymaiket  is  very  careful  and  finished, 
and,  with  one  notable  exception,  brings  out  with  sufficient 
distinctness  the  delicate  lights  and  shades  of  the  play.  To 
ffiose  who  have  seen  Descl^e  in  her  famous  part  of  Frou-  ! 
Frou,  Mdlle  Beatrice  may  appear  considerably  short  of  per¬ 
fection,  but,  taken  on  its  own  merits,  Mdlle  Beatrice’s 
representation  is  by  no  means  wanting  in  pow'er.  The  pretty 
caprices  and  irresistible  arts  of  the  spoilt  beauty  in  the 
scene  in  which  she  coaxes  her  husband  to  forego  his  diplo*  j 
ffiatic  appointment,  and  stay  in  Paris,  are  very  effectively  | 
uisplayed.  Mddle  Beatrice  throws  the  exact  amount  of  comic  | 
earnestness  into  her  voice  when  she  assures  the  wavering  j 
a^state  from  Parisian  gaieties  that  she  will  certainly  die  at  ; 
p  rljsruhe,  and  asks  him  how  Frou-Frou  can  do  without 
^ri8,  or  Paris  without  Frou-Frou.  In  the  later  scenes 
where  force  rather  than  delicacy  is  required,  the  actress  is  no 
equal  to  her  part.  Miss  Edwards’s  Louise  is  more  unequal, 
ws  Awards  shows  to  most  advantage  in  the  stormy  scene 
Wards  the  close ;  in  the  early  stages  of  the  play,  where 
uise  is  taken  by  surprise  at  finding  that  M.  de  Sartoris 


I  tions  to  his  giddy  and  frivolous  pet-wife.  "When  he  entered  in 
black  to  reprtMich  her  for  her  faithlessness,  he  cut  the  figure  and 
I  struck  the  attitudes  of  a  “Dancing  Quaker”  rather  than  a 
grave  servant  of  the  Government ;  in  the  midst  of  his  solemn 
reproaches  one  could  not  help  expecting  him  every  moment 
I  to  set  off  and  pirouette  madly  round  bis  faithless  spouse. 
Otherwise  the  characters  w’ere  fairly  represented.  Mr 
Wenmau  was  delightful  as  the  gay  reprolMite  father,  M. 
Brigard,  not  in  the  least  a  “  heavy  father  ”  ;  and  Mr  Frank 
Harvey — who,  it  may  be  mentioned,  has  “  adapted  from  the 
French  ”  a  very  sparkling  one-act  piece  entitled  An  Hour  at 
Rugby  Junction — enacted  De  Valreas  carefully  and  with  good 
taste. 

THE  “two  orphans”  AT  THE  OLT1IPI& 

The  “Two  Orphans,”  produced  at  the  Olytiipic  last  Satur- 
'  day,  is  a  translation  by  Mr  John  Oxenford  fn»m  the  French 
of  the  “Great  Realistic  Drama”  “Les  Deux  Orphelines,”  by 
MM.  Dennery  and  Cormon.  We  have  said  that  “  Frou-Frou  ” 
is  peculiarly  French  in  the  lightness  and  neatness  of  its  con¬ 
struction  ;  and  it  were  to  be  wished  that  the  strong 
appetite  for  sensational  incident  which  the  **Two  Orphans” 
is  fitted  to  satiate  were  also  peculiarly  French.  The 
“Two  Orphans”  is  a  play  that  all  ought  to  see  who 
desire  to  be  thrilled  to  the  tips  of  their  fingers  every 
five  minutes  :  a  weak  person  may  hope  to  sit  it  out  with 
the  help  of  a  few  glasses  of  cognac.  There  is  always 
something  going  to  happen,  and  being  prevented  from 
happening.  Bersonages  are  allowed  to  get  very  neatly  out  of 
all  their  troubles,  and  are  suddenly  jerked  back  into  a  worse 
situation  than  before  :  or  they  are  placed  in  a  fearful  predica- 
'  ment,  and  just  as  death  or  worse  than  death  is  every  momeut 
imminent,  a  protector  suddenly  starts  up,  and  there  is  a 
hysteric  tableau.  The  “Two  Orphans”  are  Norman  country 
girls,  Louise  and  Heiiriette.  They  are  both  very  beautiful, 
but  Louise  has  lost  her  sight,  and  Henriette  turns  all  their 
pos-sessions  into  money  and  comes  to  Paris,  where  the  scene 
of  the  play  is  laid,  in  search  of  an  eye-doctor.  But  the 
period  is  that  immediately  preceding  the  French  Revolution, 
when  th^  nobility  was  frightfully  dissolute,  and  abductions 
were  frequent  subjects  of  si’audal.  The  Marquis  de  Presles 
has  seen  the  two  girls  in  the  coach,  and  resolved  to  carry  off 
Henriette.  Before  the  orphans  have  been  half-an-hour  in 
Paris,  Henriette  is  seized  by  myrmidons  of  the  profligate 
Count,  gagged,  and  whirled  away,  leaving  the  blind  Louise 
helpless  in  the  great  city.  The  situation  is  narrowing  enough, 
and  the  drematist  does  not  fail  to  pile  the  agony  high.  A 
clap  of  thunder  is  beanl,  a  real  horse,  looking  startled  enough, 
is  ridden  across  the  stage,  and  Louise  seems  to  rush  under  its 
feet,  but  presently  reappears  gasping,  pale,  fainting,  but 
unhurt.  After  this  gratuitous  illustration  of  the  perils  of  a 
blind  girl  left  without  a  protector  in  a  thoroughfare,  Louise 
is  taken  possession  of  by  Lri  Frockard^  a  hideous  tramp  and 
vagabond,  and  the  curtain  falls  on  Act  I.  This  separation 
of  the  two  orphans  is  the  initiatory  disaster  of  the  play,  the 
rest  of  which  .is  occupied  in  tracing  their  divided  fortunes, 
and  their  re-union  after  thick-coming  and  thrilling  perils. 
Henriette  is  carried  to  the  Pavilion  du  Bel-Air,  where  the 
Marquis  de  Presles  is  holding  high  carnival  with  an  assem¬ 
blage  of  pleasure-seeking  young  profligates  and  ladies  of  the 
demi-moade.  As  soon  as  the  gag  is  remove<l,  she  astounds 
the  gay  assembly  with  reving  gestures  and  frantic  ap}>eul8, 
but  they  only  laugh  at  her.  She  becomes  more  and  more 
desperate — the  dramatist  is  no  niggard  of  the  agony — and  at 
last  her  scornful  demand,  “  Is  there  no  man  of  honour,”  &c., 
brings  to  the  front  the  Chevalier  de  Vaudry,  a  studious  pro¬ 
fligate  who  keeps  company  with  the  philosophers  and  has 
imbibed  ideas  atK>ve  the  commonplaces  of  his  rank.  To  the 
thrilling  delight  of  the  audience  the  Chevalier  steps  nobly 
forward,  and  cries  “  Yes,  there  is  a  man,”  &c.  A  stormy 
scene  ensues,  but  the  brave  Chevalier  fights  his  way  out, 
wounding  and  nearly  killing  his  licentious  host.  Tableau  II. 
But  though  thus  preserved  from  the  vicious  Marquis, 
Henriette  cannot  finu  her  sister,  and  presently ‘gets  into  new 
troubles.  The  Chevalier  wants  to  marry  her,  but  bis  uncle. 
Count  de  Limi^re,  Minister  of  Police,  is  wroth  at  the  pro¬ 
jected  mesalliance,  and  stretches  his  authority  to  the  point 
of  lodging  Henriette  in  the  Salp6tri6re,  or  prison  for  Mendi¬ 
cants  and  Criminal  Women.  She  is  ruthlessly  carried  off  by 
the  officers  at  the  very  momeut  when  she  has  caught  sight  of 


«  utaen  oy  surprise  at  nuaiug  tnat  M.  de  oarioris  tne  oracers  at  tue  very  momeut  wnen  sue  nas  caugni.  sigm,  oi 
in  love  with  her  sister  and  not  with  herself,  and  sub-  her  long-lost  sister.  Again  Henriette  is  in  despair,  but  again, 
^  quently  makes  up  her  mind  to  be  self-denying  and  heroic,  after  a  sufficiently  prolonged  distress,  a  deliverer  appears,  and 
^^I’itic  might  detect  that  she  is  sometimes  too  much  she  escapes  from  prison  with  information  where  to  find  her 
of  sometimes  too  little,  so  as  to  render  her  version  lost  sister.  Meanwhile  that  sister’s  vicissitudes  have  been 

character  not  a  little  perplexing.  On  the  whole,  harrowing  enough.  The  Frochard  family,  into  whose  tender 
gen  Edwards  acquitted  herself  with  great  iotelli-  mercies  she  had  fallen,  are  not  the  gentlest  of^  company. 

chief  blemish  in  the  impereonation  being,  perhaps.  Papa  Frochard  had  been  hanged  some  time  previously,  and 
hom  1  r  make  herself  look  sufficiently  had  left  a  sorrowing  widow  and  two  sous.  One  of  them, 

_  ^  y  for  the  author’s  intentinn.  But  ennsidprRblf*  vinIpnpA  Jacques,  is  a  big,  strong  bully,  who  takes  after  his  father. 


M  d  that  intention  by  the  actor  who  represented  and  is  the  pride  and  support  of  his  mother.  The  other, 

cverv^  ^‘‘•‘toris,  and  who  contrived  to  divest  the  diplomatist  of  Pierre,  has  somehow  been  endowed  with  ineradicable  instincts 
y  snred  of  the  requisite  dignity  and  tenderness  in  his  rela-  of  honesty,  and  much  to  the  contempt  of  his  mother  and  his 
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Lnan  would  be  issued  towards  the  end  of  the  week.  Tk* 
buoyant  teudency  of  Monday  and  Tuesday  has  been  main- 
tained  to  the  last,  the  upward  movement  bein^  apparent  to 
a  more  or  less  extent  in  nearly  all  classes  of  Foreign  Houdg 
and  all  the  Stocks  of  the  different  Horne  Kail  way  Com. 
panics.  Amongst  the  former  it  is  most  apparent  in  Turkish 
Five  per  Cents,  and  Six  |)er  Cents ,  Uruguay,  Bolivian,  SpaiiUh 
National  Laud,  and  Peruvian  ^nds.  The  rise  in  Turkish 
Stocks  of  all  descriptions  is  explained  by  the  publuMtiou  of 
the  prospectus  of  a  new  Five  per  Cent.  Loan  for  15,90(1,0002. 
to  be  issued  at  43^  per  cent.,  the  Scrip  of  which  is  to-day 
quoted  at  1^  to  premium.  As  regards  Peruvian  MoutU 
attention  has  been  repeatedly  called  to  them  in  this  column 
and  the  rise  expect^  has  in  all  cases  followed,  lu  lihe 
manner  has  the  notice  of  our  readers  been  drawn  to 
Metropolitan  District  Bailway  Stock,  in  w'hich  the  rise  this 
w'eek  amounts  to  1^  on  a  Stoc-k  now  quoted  at  27.  The  Fire 
per  Cent.  Preference  Stock  of  this  Company,  on  which  a 
dividend  at  the  rate  of  2  per  cent,  per  annum  was  paid  during 
the  past  half-year,  as  compared  with  nothing  at  the  same 
time  of  1873,  is  now  quoted  at  68,  and  now  that  the  line  is 
extended  to  Hammersmith  there  will  be  a  large  addition  of 
traffic  with  a  very  small  increase  of  expenditure.  There  can 
be  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  in  a  short  time — say  six  or 
twelve  months  — this  Stock  will  be  quoted  at  a  much  higher 
figure ;  and  these  remarks  apply  with  equal  truth  to  the 
Four-and-a-Half  per  Cent.  Preference  Stock  of  the  London, 
Chatham,  and  Dover  Company.  The  announcement  that 
once  more  no  dividend  will  be  forthcoming  on  North  British 
Kailway  Stock,  had  no  effect  in  arresting  the  upward  move¬ 
ment  even  in  this  Stock,  the  holders  of  which  at  the  quoted 
price  of  664  must  have  a  great  deal  of  patience  and 
credulity.  Great  Eastern  exceptionally  shows  a  fall  of  only 
4  per  cent,  after  the  moderate  fall  of  last  Friday,  induced 
by  the  Thorpe  accident.  In  the  other  departments  busi¬ 
ness  has  been  less  active,  attention  being  centred  princi¬ 
pally  upon  the  Foreign  Stock  Market,  but  Bank  Shares  have 
improved,  and  Anglo-American  Telegraph  Stock  shows  a  rise 
of  fii  per  cent,  on  the  week,  there  being  still  no  news  of  the 
Faraday  steamer  with  the  “Direct”  Company’s  cable  on 
board.  Canadian  Bailway  Securities  have  been  very  de¬ 
pressed  throughout,  Great  Western  of  Canada  Shares  showing 
some  disposition  to  recede  to  10  to  lOj  per  share,  at  which 


brother,  prefers  to  earn  a  poor  living  by  knife-grinding. 
Mdme  Frochard  turns  her  blind  captive  to  account  by  taking 
her  through  the  streets  to  sing  for  charity.  Louise  is 
gradually  worn  out  by  her  ill-treatment,  and  would  be  very 
hopeless  indeed  but  for  the  compassion  and  love  of  cripple 
Pierre,  who  does  what  be  can  to  make  her  comfortable,  and 
risks  many  a  thrashing  from  his  big  brother.  She  is,  of 
course,  reduced  almost  to  the  last  extremity,  when  Louise, 
escaped  from  the  Sal|)6tri^re,  makes  her  way  to  the  garret  of 
the  Frocimrds.  The  reunion,  equally  of  course,  is  not  per¬ 
mitted  without  a  scene  of  thrilling  danger.  The  big  ruffian 
Jacques  warns  the  orphans  that  they  are  in  a  killing  family, 
and  |aills  out  a  knife  with  which  he  threatens  to  prevent 
tell-tales  from  reaching  the  outer  world  But  at  this  moment 
cripple  Pierre  plucks  up  courage,  shrieks  defiance  in  the 
brute’s  face,  and  suatcbes  up  a  knife  to  defend  himself.  A 
frightful  struggle  ensues  between  the  two  brothers,  the  ter¬ 
rified  orphans  looking  on,  and  the  mother  in  vain  trying  to 
interpose.  At  last  Jacques  falls  like  another  Eglon-  Pierre 
bids  the  orphans  fly.  But  what  will  become  of  him  P  “I 
wait  here  for  justice  !  ”  he  cries,  extending  the  bloody  knife 
to  heaven  ;  and  the  curtain  falls,  amidst  terrific  applause. 

We  have  summarised  only  the  leading  incidents  in  the 
career  of  the  Two  Orphans,”  but  that  is  enough  to  show 
the  strength  of  the  theatrical  meat  that  Mr  Oxen  ford  has 
adopted  to  the  English  stage.  The  collateral  issues  raised 
are  so  numerous  that  the  authors  have  not  attempted  to 
solve  them  ;  but  have  cut  the  Gordian  knot  with  the  knife  of 
the  cripple  knife-grinder,  and  left  the  minor  knots  to  be 
untied^  by  the  audience  to  their  own  satisfaction.  We  dis¬ 
cover  in  the  course  of  the  play  that  Louise  is  the  daughter  of 
the  Countess  de  Linii^re  by  an  earlier  and  surreptitious  mar¬ 
riage,  but  the  curtain  falls  before  we  know  whether  she 
acknowledged  her  child,  and  how  that  affected  her  relations 
with  the  Count,  who  had  already  been  bullying  her  upon  the 
strength  of  his  suspicions,  and  was  only  prevented  by  the 
gallantry  of  the  Chevalier,  her  nephew,  from  discovering  her 
secret.  We  are  left  in  the  dark  also  as  to  whether  the 
Chevalier  was  permitted  to  execute  his  generous  purpose  of 
marrying  Elenriette.  There  is  a  certain  French  courage  in 
thus  boldly  severing  the  main  complication,  and  leaving  the 
minor  details  to  the  imagination  of  the  audience. 

The  play  shows  an  amazing  command  over  the  sensational 
devices  of  the  stage,  and  the  acting  also  is  exceedingly  clever. 
Miss  Fowler  is  almost  too  painfully  realistic  in  her  represen¬ 
tation  of  the  blind  girl.  She  has  to  perform  the  difficult  feat 
of  keeping  her  eyes  perfectly  steady  through  a  whole  act,  and 
it  is  no  wonder  that  she  is  obliged  to  wink  v’ery  hard  when 
she  is  Called  l)efore  the  curtain.  It  would  almost  be  a  relief 
to  the  audience  if  she  could,  consistently  with  the  intention 
of  the  author,  wink  a  few  times  during  the  perbirmance,  or 
even  keep  her  eyes  shut  altogether.  There  is  difficulty  enough 
in  the  part  without  the  steadfast  staring,  and  Miss  Fowler 
might  forego  it,  with  comfort  both  to  herself  and  to  the 
audience,  and  without  sacrificing  any  of  the, sweetness  and 
gr.HCe  with  which  she  invests  the  character.  Miss  Erustone 
represents  the  self-reliant  Heuriette  very  naturally,  and  with 
the  appropriate  promptness  of  spirit.  Mrs  Huntley  spares  no 
pains  to  make  up  for  the  hideous  Frochard,  and  pulls  about 
the  orphan,  and  wreiiclies  her  arm  in  a  manner  sufficiently 
truculent.  The  conception  of  the  two  brothers  is  fully 
carrieil  out  by  Mr  Henry  Neville  and  Mr  William  Kignold. 
Mr  Kignold  is  extremely  clever  in  his  representation  of  the 
ruffian  Jacques— his  swaggering,  his  chuckling,  his  bullying 
of  his  mother,  Pierre,  and  Marianne.  The  only  improve¬ 
ment  one  could  suggest  would  be  that  he  should  have  a  bag 
of  sheep’s  blood  about  his  person.  If  this  were  let  out  by 
the  knife-grinder  in  the  last  tableau,  the  sensationalism  and 
realism  of  the  play  would  be  complete. 


Caledonian,  951;  Great  Eastern,  43*;  Great  Northern, 
xd;  ditto  “A,”  IBlfll;  Great  Western,  118i  xd;  Lariciwhire 
and  Yorkshire,  143^;  Brighton,  8«| ;  North  Western,  163|; 
South-Western,  1155;  Chatham  and  Dover,  24*;  diito  m 
ference,  71*;  Midland.  1364;  Metropolitan.  67^;  Metropoliitn 
District,  27;  Manchester,  Sheffield,  and  Lincoln,  743;  onto 
Deferred,  44.^;  North  British,  66^;  North  Eastern,  16;^; 
South  Eastern.  1 1 1  ^ ;  ditto  Deferred.  98#. 

In  the  Foreign  Stock  Market  Uruguay  Bonds  have 
advanced  4  per  cent. ;  Bolivian  and  Turkish  Niue  per 
34  ;  Turkish  Six  per  Cents.,  of  1869,  1866,  and  1871,  2^,  Z, 
and  14  per  cent,  respectively  ;  Egyptian,  1873,  1| ; 

1873,  and  Egyptian,  1868,  Ij  per  cent.;  Peruvian  of  1872, 
and  the  Egyptian  Khedive  L^an,  1^ ;  Eutre  Bios,  1  ;  Aq?en- 
tine,  Peruvian  of  1872,  and  Buenos  Ayres  Bonds,  2  ***  I 
cent.  But  San  Domingo  has  fallen  2  per  cent. ;  Spanian 
Three  per  Cents.,  i  ;  and  French  Five  per  Ceuts.,  auu 
Mexican.  4  per  cent.  The  quotations  are 

Argentine  Six  per  Cents.,  1868, 95*  ;  ditto  Public  Works.  9  * 

ditto  Hard  Dollar,  79  xd;  Austrian  Silver  Rentes,  684; 

36  xd;  Brazilian  Four-and-Half  per  Cents.,  1863, 95;  ditto  Eiv  ^ 
Cents.,  1865,  100  xd ;  ditto  1871,  100*  xd  ;  Buenos  Ayres  8ix^ 
Cents.,  1870.  94  ;  ditto  1873,  91*  ;  Chilian  Seven  per  CentSH ‘wp, 
104;  ditto  Six  per  Cents.,  1867,  102;  ditto  Five  per  tenii., 
1870.  93  ;  Costa  Rica  Six  per  Cents.,  26;  ditto  Seven  pe^ 

1872,  23;  Danubian  Seven  per  Cents.,  100  xd  t 
Cents,  104  ;  Eiryptian  S<*ven  per  Cents.,  1862,  86  xd ; 

100;  ditto  18S8.  8IJ:  ditto  English,  1873.  77»i 
1870,  92*;  ditto  Nine  per  Cents.,  104;  ditto  Khedtve  ^ 
per  Cents.,  791:  Entrc  Rios,  99*;  French  Defence, 
ditto  Five  per  Cents.,  1871  and  1872,  994;  ^ 

Cent.  Rentes,  634  xd;  Honduras  Railway  Loan,  9;  ditto,  18  •  * 
Hungarian  Five  per  Cents.,  77 ;  Italian  Five  per 
66|  xd ;  ditto  Tobacco,  98 ;  ditto  Five  per  Cents.  (•  ’ 

Railway).  67;  ditto  State  Domain,  95;  Japan 
Cents.,  104;  ditto  Seven  per  Cents.,  95  ;  97. 

per  Cents.,  16;  ditto,  1864,  7*;  Moorish  Five  P®?,  ’  cj* 

Paraguay  Eight  per  Cents.,  14;  ditto  1872,18;  Peruvi 
per  Cents.,  1870,  72*  ;  ditto  1872,  59*. 


THE  MONEY  MARKET. 

Fridat  Evening,  5.30  p.m. 

In  the  Discount  Market  there  has  been  a  moderate  demand, 
with  a  supply  more  than  equal  to  the  necessities  of  the  case  ; 
three  months’  bills  are  now  quoted  at  2^  per  cent.,  or  §  per 
cent  below  the  Hank  minimum. 

The  Bank  Return  of  yesterday  shows  a  moderate  improve¬ 
ment  ;  considering  the  different  causes  which  affect  the  pre¬ 
sent  prospects  of  the  money  market,  this  progression  must  be 
considered  as  satisfactory.  The  proportion  of  Reserve  to 
Liabilities  is  now  49|  per  cent. 

The  English  Funds  have  been  almost  wholly  neglected  this 
week,  in  the  early  part  of  which  the  attention  of  the  brokers 
and  sj)eculator8  was  almost  entirely  absorbed  by  the  settle¬ 
ment  of  the  half-monthly  account.  This  settlement  showed 
that  many  Stocks,  in  the  Foreign  Stock,  Home  Railway,  and 
Miscellaneous  departments  had  been  largely  over-sold,  and 
the  consequence  was  that  a  sharp  improvement  took  place, 
which  was  made  all  the  more  apparent  by  the  publication  of 
good  traffic  returns,  and  the  statement  that  the  new  Turkish 
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THE.VTRE  royal,  DRURY.LANE.— Sole  Leasee  and 

Manager.  F.  B.  Chatterton.— On  MONDAY,  TUESDAY, 
WEDNESDAY,  and  THURSDAY,  at  7,  A.MY  UOUSART.  Mr  Cres- 
wick;  Messrs  H.  Sinclair,  W.  Terrlss,  B.  Wrii^ht,  Ac. ;  Miss  Wallis; 
Mesdnmt'S  ('.  Nott,  K.  Vanarhan.  Ac  JACK  IN  THE  BOX.  Messrs 
B.  Wrltfht,  F.  Evans,  Ac.  ;  Me.'dames  Coveney.  Vaughan,  Ac.  After  the 
Drama  uu  Thursday  a  Ballet  Divertissement,  in  which  Miss  Kate  Vaughan 
will  appear.  To  conclude  with  NOBODY  I.\  LONDON.— On  SATUR¬ 
DAY  NEXT,  September  20tli,  RICHARD  CCEUR-DK-LION. 

QUEEN’S  COLLEGE,  GALWAY. 
FACULTY  OF  ARTS. 

SESSION  1874-5. 

rpHE  MATRICUTATION  EXAMINATION  for  the 

A  SESSION  1874-5  will  be  held  on  KBIDA  Y.  23rd  October. 

The  KxaniinationH  fnr  Scholarahips  and  Exhibitions  of  the  First  Year 
will  commence  on  .Monday,  26tli  October. 

At  the  en:4uing  Examinations  Ten  Schoinrshipa  of  the  value  of  £24  each 
will  be  offered  t'ur  eompetilion  to  Students  of  the  First  Year. 

Of  tlie-e  Scholarships  five  are  awarded  for  proficiency  in  Literary  Studies, 
and  five  for  proficiency  in  .Scientific  .Studies. 

The  followiiiif  Exhibitions  will  be  also  offered  for  competition  to  Students 
entering  as  LICrNTlAl'KS  in  ARTS,  and  intending  to  study  the  course 
laid  down  for  ('ominercial  and  Oeneral  Pursuits,  viz. : — 

One  Exliibitiou  of  the  value  of  XIO,  and  two  of  £12  each  to  Students  of 
the  first  1  ear. 

Farther  information  and  copies  of  the  Prospectus  may  be  had  on  applica¬ 
tion  to  the  Regi.strar. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  ENGINEERING. 

The  Matriculation  Examination  in  the  Department  of  ENGINEERING 
will  be  held  on  FRIDAY,  the  23rd  October. 

In  this  Departiiient  five  Scholarships,  of  the  value  of  f  ‘20  each,  will  be 
offered  for  c  mnetiilon,  viz.  two  to  Students  of  the  First  and  Second 
Years  re'«peetively,  and  one  to  Students  of  the  Third  Year.  In  addilioii  to 
the  Schularships.  tlirec  Exhibitions  will  be  offered  fur  competition  umung 
Students  of  tile  Fir’ll  Year,  viz.— One  of  £16,  and  i'wo  of  £12  eacli. 

The  Examinatiun  for  Scholiirsliips  ol  the  First  Year  will  commence  on 
Wednesday,  the  2Hih  of  October  ;  of  tlie  Second  Year,  on  Thursday, 
the  22nd;  and  of  the  Third  Year,  on  .Monday,  the  26th. 

Further  iiifurmatiun  and  copies  of  the  Prospectus  may  be  had  on  appli 
ration  to  the  Registrar. 

By  order  of  the  I*resident, 

August,  1874.  T.  W.  .MOFFETT,  LL.D.,  Registrar. 


UNIVERSITY  COLLEGE,  LONDON, 

SCHOOL 

Head  Master-T.  HEWITT  KEY.  M.A.,  F.R.S. 

Vice-Matter  -E.  R  HORTON.  M  A.,  Fellow  of  St  Peter’s 
College.  Cambridge. 

The  SCHOOL  will  RE-OPEN  for  New  Pupils  on  TUESDAY.  Sep- 
wmber  22.  at  9  30  a.in.  The  Sctioul  Session  is  divided  into  tliree  equal 
Terma  Fee,  i‘.8  per  ferin,  to  be  i  aid  at  the  beginning  of  each  Term, 
u^nasilcs.  Fencing,  Drilling,  and  Advanced  Drawing,  extra. 

Exieasive  additional  buililings,  including  spacious  I.ecture-rooms  for  the 
Chemistry  and  Experimental  i'Tiyslcs,  have  recently  been  cum- 
^  A  1.1  utieof  tlie  Pupils  attending  the  Sclnail. 

J**»yground  of  about  two  acres  in  extent,  including  several  Fives 
**^*ched  to  the  Scliool. 

T “helpline  is  inaiiitained  without  corporal  punishment. 

A  monthly  report  of  the  progress  and  conduct  of  each  pupil  is  sent  to  his 
or  guardian.  ^ 

P  ,,  School  is  close  to  the  Gower-street  Station  of  the  Metropolitan 
“0*1  only  a  few  minutes’ walk  from  tlie  Termini  of  the  North- 
^i'lilwnd.  and  Great  Northern  Railways.  Season  Tickets  are 
*  A  h^lf'prlce  to  Pupils  attendiug  the  School. 

In.tJ  '"‘^pectus,  containing  full  iiiformatiou  respecting  the  Courses  of 
th*  given  in  the  School,  with  other  particulars,  may  be  obtained  at 

we  Office  of  tlie  College. 

An«.  *  ...  JOHN  ROBSON,  B.A., 

nguat,  1874.  Secretary  to  the  Council. 


Royal  school  of  mines. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  SCIENCE  AND  ART. 

Daring  theTwenty-fourtli  Si'ssion,  1874-75.  which  will  coinmenoc  on  the 
1st  of  Oct  her,  the  fuilowing  COU  USES  of  LECTURES  and  PRAC ITCAL 
DEMONSTRA  riONS  will  be  given 

1.  Chemistry.  By  E.  Fraiikland,  Ph.D..  F  R.S. 

2.  Metallurgy.  By  John  Percy.  M.U.,  F.R.S. 

3.  Natural  History  By  T.  H  Huxley,  LL.D.,  F.R.S. 

4.  Mineralogy.!  By  Waringtoii  VY.  Smyth,  M.A.,  F.R.S., 

6.  Milling.  >  Chairmon.  . 

6.  Geology.  By  A.  C.  Ramsay.  LL.D..  F.R.S. 

7.  Applied  Mechanics.  By  T.  M.  Goodeve,  M.A. 

8.  Physics.  By  Frederick  Guthrie,  Ph.D..  F.R.S. 

9.  Mechanical  Drawing.  By  Rev.  J.  li.  Edgar,  M.A. 

The  Fee  for  Students  desirous  of  becoming  Associates  is  £30  in  one  sum, 
on  entrance,  or  two  annual  payments  of  £20,  exclusive  of  the  Laboratories. 
Tickets  to  separate  Courses  of  Lectures  are  issued  at  £3  and  £4  each. 
Officers  in  the  Queen’s  Service.  Her  Majesty’s  ('onsuls.  Acting  Mining 
Agents  and  Managers  may  obtain  Tickets  at  reduced  prices. 

Science  Teachers  are  also  admitted  to  the  Lectures  ift  reduced  fees. 

For  a  Prospectus  and  iniormation  apply  to  the  Registrar,  Royal  School 
of  Mines,  Jermyn-street,  London,  S.W. 

TRENHAM  REEKS,  Registrar. 

Note.— By  order  of  the  Lords  of  the  Committee  of  Council  on  Educa¬ 
tion,  the  instruction  in  Chemistry,  Physics,  Applied  Mechanics,  and 
Natural  History  will  be  given  in  the  New  Buildings,  in  the  Exhibition- 
road,  South  Kensington. 


ORTH  BRITISH  aud  MERCANTILE  INSURANCE 

COMPANY. 

Established  in  1809. 

Incorporated  by  Royal  Charter  and  Special  Acts  of  Farliament. 
CAPITAL,  TWO  MILLIONS. 

Accumulated  Life  Funds . £2,464,028  0  0 

Fire  Reserve  Fuud .  621,341  0  0 

Dl  R  FCXOR0 

JOHN  WHITE  CATER,  K^..  Chsirmnn. 

CHAS.  MORRISON,  Esq  ,  Deputy-Chairman. 


the  Fanjaub, 


P.  Du  Prb  Grenfell,  Esq.  Richard  Brandt,  Ksq. 

A.  Klockmann,  Ksq.  George  G.  Nicol,  Esq. 

K.  Cohen,  Ksq.  Richard  Baring,  Ksq. 

J.  S.  Morgan,  Esq.  Lord  Lawrence  of  the  Pnojaub, 

Hugh  M  CulIocb,  Esq.  K.C.B.,  G.'S.I. 

Baron  J.  H.  W.  ‘  e  Schroder,  Esq.  John  Fleming,  Esq. 

George  Young,  Esq. 

Manager  in  London. 

G.  H.  Burnett 

Manager  of  Life  Department. 

J.  Owen. 

Secretary. 

F.  W.  Lance. 

General  Manager. 

David  Smith. 

LIFE  DEPARTMENT. 

The  principles  on  which  iliis  company  was  founded,  and  on  which  It  con¬ 
tinues  to  act,  combine  the  system  of  mutual  nssiiranoe  with  the  siilety  of  a 
large  protecting  capit’il  and  iiceuiniilated  iunds,  and  thus  afford  all  the 
facilities  and  advantages  wbich  ean  prudently  be  offered  by  any  life  assur¬ 
ance  office.  Under  these  principles  the  business  of  the  company  contiuuea 
rapidly  lu  increase. 

Ninety  pi  r  oi-nt  of  the  whole  profits  is  divided  among  the  assured  on  the 
participating  st  ale. 

'I'he  profits  are  divided  every  five  years. 

Policies  indisputable  alter  five  years. 

Annuities  of  all  kiuds  are  granted,  and  the  rates  fixed  on  the  most 
favourable  terms. 

FIRE  DEPARTMENT. 

Property  of  every  description,  at  borne  aud  abroad,  insured  at  the  most 
moderate  rates. 

The  n«  t  premiums  for  1872  amounted  to  £794,315  3s.  Id. 

Prospectuses  aud  every  iuformutioii  can  be  obtained  at  the 

CHIEF  OFFICES. 

London— 01  Tlireadiieedle  street  (E.C.) 

West-end  Office— 8  W aterloo-place.  (S.W.) 

Kdiuburgli— 64  I'riuce’s-street. 


fromo  1^*'.  P”®  Uourse  is  given  on  Wednesday  and  Friday  Mornings, 
KsMfiir  10*1*  oownieuclng  Wednesday,  October  7th,  and  terminatiug 
8  .  *  **®  other  Course  is  given  on  Thursday  Evenings,  from 

October  8th.  The  Lectures  are  illustrated  by  a  very 
of  Specimens. 

Mineralogy  and  Geology  is  given  by  Professor 
*«NANT,  F.G.8.,  at  his  residence,  149  Strand,  VV.C. 


IMPERIAL  FIRE  INSURANCE  COMPANY. 

J.  Established  1803. 

1  Old  Broad-street,  E.C.,  and  16  and  17  Pallmall,  S.W. 
Capital,  £1,600,000.  Paid-up  and  Invested,  £700.000. 

.  E.  COZENS  SMITH,  General  Manager. 

GREAT  NORTHERN  RAILWAY. 

TOURIST  ARUANGEMENTS,  1874. 

Arrangements  for  the  issue  of  Ist,  2nd,  and  3rd 

class  Tourist  Tickets  are  in  force  until  the  31st  October,  1B74. 

HENRY  OAKLEY.  General  Manager. 
London,  King’s-cross  Station,  May,  1874. 

SPECIAL  notice — SUEZ  CANAL  Under 

Contrset  with  H.  M.  Government.  I  he  Peninsular  and  Oriental 
Oimpanv’a  weekly  Steamers  now  proceed  through  the  SUEZ  CANAL 
with  U.  M.  Mails  to  Bombay  and  Calcutta  alternately. 

OVERLAND  ROUTE  aud  SUEZ  CANAL 

Under  Contract  for  the  conveyance  of  tlie  Malls  to  the  Mediterranean, 
India,  China,  Japan,  and  Australia.  Tlie  Peninsular  and  Oriental  fteam 
Navigation  Company  despaU'h  tlieir  Steamers  from  Soutliampton.  vii  the 
Suez  Canal,  every  Thurstfay.  from  Venice  every  Friday,  and  Irom  Brindisi, 
with  the  Uverlaud  Alails,  every  Monday. 

Offloei-122  Leadenhall -street,  E.C.,  and  25  Cockspur-street,  RW. 

Photographs  of  every  description.— 

COLLECTIONS  of  PHOTOGRAPHS,  Ac.,  compktwl,  collated, 
mounted,  titled,  and  properly  bound. 

MARION  and  CO.,  22  Soho  square,  London. 
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rT^RE  ANNUlL  RECEIPTS  of  the 
-L  BUILDING  SOCIETY 

EXCEED  THREE  MILLIONS. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC  BOOK  ILLUSTRATIONS, 


birkbeck 


Laoducape  and  Architectnrnl  Yiewa,  Portraits  from  Life,  Copfea  of 
Drawings  and  Engravings,  Facsimiles  of  Ancient  MSS.,  Illustrations 
of  Seals  and  Coins. 

rPHE  AUTOTYPE  PRINTING  PROCESS,  Permanent. 

JL  Patronised  by  the  Trustees  of  the  British  Museum,  the  Councils  of 
the  Burlington  Club  and  Royal  Society  of  Literature;  by  the  Palso- 
graphical,  flakluyt.  Royal  Geographical,  Numisraatical,  and  other  learned 
Societies.  — SPENCER,  SAWYER,  BIRD,  and  CO.,  Autotype  Patentees 
and  Printers,  36a  Rathbone-place,  London. 


TT’IFTY  THOUSAND  POUNDS  ready  to  be  advaw 

r  by  the  BIEKBECK  BOILDINO  SOCIETY  on  Freehold  ,nd 
hold  Securities  at  Lea**. 


FIVE  and  SIX  PER  CENT.  INTEREST, 
For  Fixed  Terms,  or  Repayable  by  Easy  Instalments. 


rj  OW  to  PURCHASE  a  HOUSE  for  TWO  GUP 

Cl  per  MONTH, 

with  immediate  possession  and  no  rent  to  pay. 

Apply  at  the  Office  of  the  BIRKBECK  BUILDING  SOCIETY 
I  Southampton 'buildings,  Cbaucery-lane.  ' 


SUDDEN  MOURNING. 

Messrs  JAY  are  always  proylded  with  experienced  dressmakers  and 
milliners,  ready  to  trayel  to  any  part  of  the  kingdom,  free  of  expense  to 
pureliasers,  wheu  the  emergencies  of  sudden  or  unexpected  mourning 
require  the  immediate  execution  of  mourning  orders.  They  take  with 
their,  dresses,  bonnt^s,  and  millinery,  besides  materials  at  Is.  per  yard  and 
upwards  from  the^iece,  all  marked  in  plain  flgures,  and  at  the  same  price 


30  Southampton 'buildings,  Cbaucery'lane. 


OW  to  PURCHASE  a  PLOT  of  LAND  for  Five 

Shillings  per  Month 
With  Immediate  Possession, 

Either  for  Building  or  Gardening  Purposes.  ' 

Apply  at  the  Office  of  the 

BIRKBECK  FREEHOLD  LAND  SOCIETY, 

29  and  30  Soutbampton*building8,  Chancery  lane. 


Birkbeck  BANK.  Est^iblished  1851.  29  and  so  South- 

ampton'bulldings,  Chanct-ry-lane. 

Deposits  received  at  4  per  cent,  interest. 

Current  accounts  opeueil  similar  to  Joint-Stock  Banks,  but  withont  lay 
stipulation  as  to  amount  of  balauce  to  be  kept  by  the  customer.  ' 

Cheque  books  supplied . 

Purchases  and  ^ales  effected  of  English,  Foreign,  and  Colonial  Bonds 
and  advances  made  thereon.  ' 

Office  hours,  Ten  till  Four ;  on  Mondays  from  Ten  till  Nine,  and  on 
Saturdays  from  Ten  till  Two  o’clock. 

A  Pamphlet,  containing  full  particulars,  may  be  obtained  gratis. 

FRANCIS  RAVENSCROFT,  Manager. 


RUPTURES.-BY  ROYAL  LETTERS  PATENT. 

WHITE’S  MOC-MAIN  LEVER  TRUSS  is  allowed  by 

upwards  of  600  Medical  gentlemen  to  be  the  most  effective  inven¬ 
tion  in  the  curative  treatment  of  HERNIA.  The  use  of  the  steel  spring, 
so  often  hurtful  in  its  effects,  is  here  avoided,  a  soft  bandage  being  worn 
round  the<  body,  wliile  the  requisite  resisting  power  is  supplied  by  the 
310C'MAIN  PAD  and  PATENT  LEVER,  fitting  with  so  much  ease  and 
closeness  that  It  cannot  be  detected,  and  may  be  worn  during  sleep.  A  des¬ 
criptive  circular  may  be  had,  and  the  Truss  (which  cannot  fail  to  fit)  for¬ 
warded  by  post,  on  the  circumference  of  the  body  two  inches  below  the  hips 
being  sent  to  the  Manufacturer, 

Mr  WHITE,  228  Piccadilly,  London. 

Single  Truss,  16s.,  218.,  26s.  6d.,  and  318.  Cd. ;  postage  ft'ee.  Double  ditto* 
31s.  6a.,  428.,  and  528.  6d. ;  postage  free.  Umbilical  ditto,  428.  and  52s.  Cd. ; 
postage  free. 

I’ost'Offlce  orders  to  be  made  payable  to  John  White,  Post-office,  l*icca- 
dilly. 

NEW  PATENT. 

T?LASTIC  STOCKINGS,  KNEE-CAPS,  «&c.,  for  VARI- 


KINAHAN’S  .  LL  .  WHISKY. 

'T^HIS  celebrated  and  most  delicious  old  mellow  spirit 
-L  the  very  CREAM  of  IRISH  WHISKIES,  in  quality  unrlvall 


X  the  very  CREAM  of  IRISH  WHISKIES,  in  quality  unrivalled, 
perfectly  pure,  and  more  wholesome  than  the  finest  Cognac  Brandy,  Note 
the  Red  Seal.  Pink  Label,  and  Cork  branded 

“KINAHAN’S  .  LL  .  WHISKY.”  Wholesale  Depot- 
20  GREAT  TITCHFIELD-STREKT.  OXFORD-STREET,  W. 


-Ill  COSE  VEINS,  and  all  cases  of  WEAKNESS  and  SWELLING  of 
the  LEGS,  SPRAINS,  Ac.  They  are  porous,  light  in  texture,  and  inex¬ 
pensive,  aud  are  drawn  on  like  an  ordinary  stocking.  Price  48.  Cd.,  7s.  Cd., 
10s.,  and  ICs.  each  ;  postage  free. 

JOH.N  WHITE.  Manufacturer, 228  Piccadilly,  London. 


SAVORY  AND  MOORE’S 

PANOEEATIO  EMULSION  AND  PANCREATINE. 

INVALCABLB  RSMBDIBB  IN 

CONSUMPTION,  LOSS  OF  FLESH,  INDIGESTION,  Ac. 

Medical  men  who  have  made  these  subjects  their  special  study  testify  that 
life  is  prolonged  in  a  remarkable  munuer,  appetite,  stren;!th,  and  weight 
increased,  digestion  greatly  promoted,  nourisliment  imparted,  and  the 
general  condition  of  the  body  improved  hy  the  use  of  these  remedies. 

Bottles  from  2s.  to  21b. 

SAVORY  AND  MOORE,  143  New  Bond-stretd,  Ixmdon,  W.,  and  of  all 
other  Chemists,  wlio  also  supply  SAVORY  and  BIOORE’S  BEST  FOOD 
for  INFANTS.  A  pleasant,  perfectly  nutritious,  aud  easily  digested  food. 


WHAT  IS  YOUR  CREST  AND  MOTTO  ?  A 

VALUABLE  INDEX,  containing  the  Crest  and  Mottoes  of  60,000 
different  Families  in  England.  Ireland,  ana  Scotland.  The  result  of  many 
years’ labour.  Nowhere  else  to  be  found.  By  sending  Name  and  County, 
with  .la.  6d.,  a  plain  drawing  will  be  sent ;  if  painted  in  Heraldic  Colours.Ts. 
Pedigrees  traced.  The  arms  of  Man  and  Wife  blended.  The  proper  colour 
for  Servants’  Livery,  what  Buttons  to  be  used  and  how  the  carriage  should 
be  psinted,  according  to  Heraldic  Rules.  Culleton’s  ‘‘  Book  of  Family 
Crests  and  Mottoes,” 4,000  Engravings,  printed  in  colours,  £10  1  Os. ;  “The 
Manual  of  lleialdry,”400  Kugruvings,  .'{s.  6d.,  post  free  by  T.  CULLETON, 
Genealogist,  25  Cr.4nbouni e-street  (corner  of  St  Martin’s  lane),  W.C.  The 
Heraldic  Library  open  from  ten  till  four. 


ELAZENBY  and  SON’S  PICKLES,  SAUCES,  and 

•  CONDIMENTS. 

E.  LAZENBY  and  SON,  sole  Proprietors  of  the  celebrated  Receipts, tad 
Manufacturers  of  the  Pickles,  Sauces,  and  Coudimeuts  so  long  uno  favoar- 
ably  distinguished  by  their  name,  are  compelled  to  caution  the  publk 
against  tlie  inferior  preparutious  which  are  put  up  and  labelled  in  clou 
imitation  of  their  goods,  with  a  view  to  mislead  the  public.— 92  Wigmor^ 
street,  Cavendisli-square  (late  6  Edwards-street,  Portnian-square),  sad 
18  Trinity-street,  Loudon,  E.C. 


QEAL  ENGRAVING  by  CULLETON.— Crest  Engraved 

lO  on  Seals,  Rings,  Book-plates,  and  Steel  Dies  for  stamping  paper. 
78.  6d.  I.ivery  Button  Dies,  £2  2s.  Crests  engraved  on  silver  spoons  and 
family  plate.  5s.  per  dozen  articles.  A  Neat  Desk  Seal,  with  engraved 
Crest,  128.  6d.  Registered  letter,  6d.  extra.  — T.  (HJLLETON,  Engraver 
to  the  Oueeii  and  Royal  Fauiily,  25  Craubouruu-street  (corner  of  St 
3Iartin’s  lane). 


{  lULLETON’S  GUINEA  BOX  OF  STATIONERY 

V-vl  contains  a  ream  of  the  very  best  Paper  and  500  Envelopes,  all  beauti¬ 
fully  stumped  with  Crest  and  Motto,  Monogram  or  Address,  and  the  Steel 
Die  engraved  free  of  charge.— T.  CULLETON,  Diesinker  to  the  Board  of 
Trade,  25  Cranbourne  street  (coruer  of  St  Martin’s-lanc). 


AMS,  by  CULLETON.  Quarter 

high  flap  eiivclopes,  stumped  in  rich  colours, 
f'B.  No  charge  lor  engraving  die. — T.  CUL- 
ueen,  aud  Diesinker  to  the  Board  of  Trade, 


PURE  AERATED  WATERS. 
ELLIS’S  BUTHIN  WATERS, 

Soda,  Potass,  Seltzer,  Lemonade,  Lithia,  and  for  GOUT,  Litbis 

and  Potass. 

CORKS  BRANDED  “R.  ELLIS  aud  SON,  RUTHIN."  and  ev 
label  bears  tlieir  trade  mark.  Sold  everywhere,  and  Wholesale  oi 
ELLIS  aud  SON,  Ruthin,  North  Wales. 

London  Agents—  ^ 

W.  BEST  and  SONS,  Uenrietta-street,  Cavendish -square. 


/  lULLETON’S  PLATES  for  MARKING  LINEN  require 

no  preparation,  and  are  easily  used.  Initial  Plate,  Is. ;  Name  Plate, 
2s.  (id. ;  Set  ul  .Moveable  Numbers,  28.  Cd. ;  Crest  or  .Monogram  Plate,  5s. ; 
witli  directions,  post  free  fur  cash  or  stamps,  by  T.  CULLETON,  25  (Jran- 
bourne  street  (corner  of  St  Martin’s  lane),  W.C. 


UIGNET  RINGS  bv  (CULLETON,  all  18-carat,  Hall 

lO  marked.  The  most  elegant  pattenis  in  London.  2,000  to  select 
from:— £2  2s.;  £3  3s.;  £4  48.;  £6  fls. ;  £6  168.;  very  massive,  £10  10s.; 
Heavy  knuckle-dusters,  £10  lOs.  Send  size  of  linger  by  flttiug  a  piece  of 
threat],  and  mention  the  priced  ring  required.  Arms, -Crests,  or  Monogram 
engraved  on  the  Rings. — '1'.  CULLETON,  Seal  Engraver,  25  Cranbourne- 
street  (coruer  of  St  Martiu’s-luue).  W.C. 


pOMPLEXTON  PILLS  (Alex.  Ross’s).—' 

clear  the  skin.  Improve  the  health,  and  make  all  I 
pleasing.  28.  9d.,  sent  by  post  for  34  stamps.— ALEX, 
248  iligli  Ilolborn,  Loudon. 


Grey  hair. — 248  High  Holbom,  London.  ALL.2L 

ROSS’S  HAIR  DYE  produces  a  perfect  light  or  dark  colour  Imj® 
diutely  it  is  used.  It  is  permanent,  and  perfectly  natural  in 
38.  Cd.,  68.  Cd..  and  lOs  (W. ;  sent  by  post  for  48,  84,  and  144  stamps.  AA«aa* 
ROSS’S  Caiitharides  Oil,  a  great  hair-grower,  38.  6d.- 


VISITING  CARDS  by  CULLETON.— Fifty  best  quality, 

28.  3<1.,  post  free,  including  the  engraving  of  copper  plate,  n  edding 
cards,  flity  eacli,  fifty  embossed  envelopes  with  maiden  name,  13s.  (kl. — 
T.  CULLETON,  Seal  Engraver,  25  Craiibourue-street  (corner  of  St 
Martin's-lane). 


OPANISH  FLY  is  the  acting  ingredient  in 
O  ROSS’S  CANTHARIDES  OIL,  which  speedily  produow 
and  thickens  Hair.  38.  6d. ;  sent  by  post  for  54  stamps. — ALE 
248  High  Holbom,  London,  opposite  Day  and  Martin’s. — Hair  D; 
Face  Powder.  Is. 


Monograms  and  crests  for  albums, 

STAMPED  in  many  colours,  Is.  per  Sheet,  or  Twelve  Sheets  for  98. 
The  following  are  ready  t — Two  Sheets  the  Queen  and  Royal  Family,  the 
E«npiTor  ana  French  Nobility,  the  Archbishops  of  Canterbury  aud  York, 
from  1U70  to  1870  the  Colleges  of  Oxford  aud  Cambridge,  the  Begimental 
and  Navy  Badg«>e.  the  Dukes,  Marquises,  Earls,  Barons,  aud  British  Coin- 
moneru.  Also  Twelve  Sheets  Comic  and  Twelve  Sheets  ordinary  Mono¬ 
grams.  Four  Sheets  Illuminated  Flags  of  Nations.  All  the  crests  are 
named.  The  whole  seriisof  6,(MX)  different  crests  for  £20  By  T.  CUL- 
LK  I'uN,  Engraver  to  the  Queen  and  ail  Uie  R4>yal  Faoiily,  25  Cranbourne- 
■treet  (comer  of  St  Marlia’s-iaue),  W.C. 


fact.— ALEX.  ROSS’S  HAIR-COLOUR  Wi 

will,  in  two  days,  cause  grey  hair  or  whiskers  to  become 
'Hiis  IS  guaranteed  by  ALEX.  RUSS. 

}ears.  Nothing  obJeclioimW 

igh  Holbom,  London* 


original  colour.  — 

sary  to  damp  the  hair  with  it  by  the  aid  of  the  hair-brush. 
eight  hours,  greyness  entirely  disafi 
Price  lOs*  6d.,  sent  for  stamps.— ^24b  1 
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THE  NEW  YORK  TRIBUNE. 

London  Office  for  Advertisements, 
84  rLEET-STEEET,  E.O. 


From  the  “  PALL  MALL  GAZETTE,"  AprU  29th,  1872. 

“  THE  TRIBUNE  is  beyond  compare  the  most  ii\fluetU,ial  Newspaper  in 
America ;  it  is  for  the  United  Stages  what  our  own  ‘  leading  Journal  ’  is  in 
England”  _  '  ^ 

TO  ENGLISH  ADVERTISERS. 

the  new  YORK  TRIBUNE,  published  daily  ia  New  York,  circulates 
in  every  State  and  Territory  of  America,  aud  in  the  principal  Cities  of 
Europe,  where  it  may  be  found  in  the  most  important  Hotels,  Clubs, 
Baokintr  Houses,  Ac.  It  is  placed  on  board  every  Steamship  leavinjf  New 
Toit  for  England. 

Its  readers  comprise  the  most  wealthy  classes,  great  numbers  of  whom 
Tisit  England  yearly,  and  buy  largely  here.  These  are  the  classes  whom  j 
EngUsli  advertisers  want  to  reach,  and  this  large  and  profitable  American 
business  can  be  obtained,  or  increased,  by  advertising  in  the  NEW  YORK  > 
TRIBUNE,  precisely  as  English  business  is  obtained  by  advertising  in  a  ! 
leading  London  paper.  The  value  of  the  American  trade  Is  well  known. 
The  value  of  THE  TRIBUNE  as  a  means  of  securing  it  is  now  understood 
by  some  of  the  best  London  houses,  as  may  be  seen  by  its  European  adver- 
tliiog  columns.  They  have  found  that  a  permanent  American  connection 
can  be  established  by  making  themselves  known  to  Americans  in  advance  of 
their  coming  to  England. 

English  advertisements  are  inserted  in  special  columns,  which  have 
become  familiar  to  the  American  public,  and  are  regularly  consulted  by 
intending  travellers,  and  by  American  houses  doing  business  with  England. 


THE  NEW  AND  POPULAR  NOVELS, 

AT  ALL  THE  LIBRARIES. 

SAFELY  MARRIED.  By  the  Author  of 

‘CASTE,’  Ac.  2  vola,  218. 

OLD  MYDDELTON’S  MONEY.  By  Mary 

OECTL  HAY,  Author  of  ‘  Victor  and  Vanquished,*  Ac.  .3  vols. 
SPECTATOR: — “Miss  Hay's  novels  show  steady  improvement  in  style 
and  in  power  and  finish  of  construction.  *  Old  Myddelton's  Moucy '  is  an 
story,  cleverly  imaviued  and  very  well  worked  out.” 

JOHN  BULL:  -“‘Old  Myddelton's  Money  ’  is  far  the  best  novel  we  have 
read  for  some  time.  1  he  character  of  Honor  Craven  is  one  of  the  most 
perfect  ever  conceived,  and  the  portrait  is  as  well  executed  as  designed.” 

A  ROSE  in  JUNE.  By  Mrs  Olipuant, 

Author  of  ‘  Chronicles  of  Carlingford,’  &c.  2  vole.,  218. 

THE  TIMES:  -  “  ‘  A  Rose  in  J  une  ’  is  as  pretty  as  its  title.  The  story 
is  oue  of  the  best  and  most  touching  which  we  owe  to  the  industry  and 
talent  of  Mrs  Ollphant.” 

EXAMINER:—*^  Oue  of  the  most  exquisite  stories  Mrs  Oliphant  has  yet 
written.  It  is  an  admirable  work.’’ 

FRANCES.  By  Mortimer  Collins.  3  vols. 

THE  TIMES: — “‘Frances’  is  decidedly  interesting;  the  style  is  crisp 
and  racy,  keeping  the  reader  pleased  as  well  as  amused  throughout.  Under 
all  the  fun,  aud  frolic,  and  movement  of  the  story  I 


and  racy,  keeping  the  reader  pleased  as  well  as  amused  throughout.  Under 
all  the  fun,  aud  frolic,  and  movement  of  the  story  there  is  evidence  of  a 
good  deal  of  reading  and  refined  taste." 

QUEENIE.  3  vols. 

“  We  sail  the  sea  of  life :  a  calm  one  finds, 

Aud  one  a  tempest.”— Wordswoutr. 

HURST  and  BLACKETT,  Publishers,  13  Great  Marlborough-street. 
Now  ready,  price  Id. ;  per  post,  l^d., 

OPENING  OF  MUSEUMS  ON  SUNDAY. 

A  SPEECH,  DELIVERED  BY  MR  P.  A.  TAYLOR  IN  THE 
HOUSE  OF  COMMONS  ON  TUESDAY,  MAY  19th,  1874. 


From  the  “  SATURDA  Y  REVIEW;'  November  9th,  1872. 

“/br  many  years  the  NEW  YORK  TRIBUNE  has  been  the  most  xoidely 
circulated  paper  in  the  Northern  States" 


Letters  respecting  Advertisements  or  Subscriptions  to  be  addressed  to 
Mr  J.  T.  HfoHiiAND,  The  New  York  Tribune  Office,  84  Fleet- 
itreet,  E.C. 


London  :  E.  DALLOW,  7  Southampton-etreet,  Strand,  W.C. 

THINGS  A  LADY  WOULD  LIKE  TO  KNOW. 

Just  Published,  richly  hound  in  cloth  and  gold,  price  7s.  Cd.,  or  real  morocco 

antique,  price  21s , 

Things  a  lady  would  like 

TO  KNOW. 


WILLIAM  S.  BURTON, 

GENERAL  FURNISHING  IRONMONGER,  by 

VX  Appointment  to  U.R.H.  the  Prince  of  Wales,  sends  a  CATALOGUE 
GRATIS,  post  paid,  containing  upwards  of  850  Illustrations  of  his 
narivalled  Stock  of 

Electroplate  ,  Tea  Trays  Bedroom  Cabinet  Fumi- 

Britannia  Metal  Goods  ,  Urns  and  Kettles  ture 


Electro  Plate 
Britannia  Metal  Goods 
Dish  Covers 
Hot-waler  Dishes 
Stoves  and  Fenders 
Marble  Chimneypieces 
Kitchen  Ranges 
Lamps  aud  Gaseliers 


Table  Cutlery 
Clocks  and  Candelabra 


Bedroom  Cabinet  Furni¬ 
ture 

Dining  and  Drawing¬ 
room  Furniture 
Chimney  and  Pier 
Glasses 

Turnery  Goods 
Kitchen  Utensils 


Stoves  and  Fenders  '  Baths  and  Toilet  Ware  i  Chimney  and  Pier 
Marble  Chimneypieces  .  Iron  &  Brass  Bedsteads  Glasses 
Kitchen  Ranges  i  Bedding  aud  Bed  Hang-  Turnery  Goods 

Lamps  and  Gaseliers  I  ings  Kitchen  Utensils 

With  Lists  of  I’rioes  and  Plans  of  the  Thirty  large  Show  Rooms,  at 
39  Oxford  street,  W. ;  1,  Ia,  2,  .3,  and  4  Newman  street ;  4,  5,  and  6  Perry’s- 
place;  and  1  Newman-yard,  London,  W.  The  cost  of  delivering  goods  to 
me  must  distant  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom  by  railway  is  trifling. 
WILLIAM  8.  BURTON  will  always  undertake  delivery  at  a  smml  fixed  rate. 

CLEAR  COMPLEXIONS 

for  all  who  use  the  “  United  Service  ”  Soap  Tablet,  which  also 
imparts  a  delicious  fragrance. 

MANUFACTURED  BV 

J.  C.  and  J.  FIELD,  Patentees  of  the  Self-fitting  Candles. 

Sold  by  Chemists,  Oil  and  Italian  Warehousemen,  and  others. 

*•*  Use  no  other.  See  name  on  each  tablet. 

DINNEFORD’S  FLUID  MAGNESIA. 

.  Medical  Profession  for  Thirty  years  have  approved  of  this  pure 
^l****®"  of  Magnesia  as  the  best  remedy  for  ACIDITY  of  the  STOMACH, 
‘*';AHTHURN,  headache,  GOUT,  and  INDIGESTION;  and  as  the 
r  Jtw'?.),®  aperient  for  delicate  constitutions,  especially  adapted  for 
I-ADIES,  cfilLDRKN.  and  INFANTS. 

-  ®*NNEF0RD  and  CO.,  CHEMISTS,  172  New  Bond-street,  London, 
no  Of  all  other  Chemists  throughout  the  world. 

“’QLEANLINESS.”—W.  G.  NIXEY’S  Refined  BLACK 

•nii.i  *0  Block,  for  polishing  stoves  and  all  kinds  of  Ironwork 

rq  ai  to  burnished  steel  without  waste  or  dust. 

Sold  evi-ry  where  by  all  Shopkeepers  in 
Id.,  2d.,  and  4(L  Blocks,  and  Is.  Boxes. 

Ask  for 

.  ^  W.  G.  NIXEY’S  black  LEAD, 

And  see  that  you  have  it.  12  Sobo-square,  Londofl,  W. 

_ ^UTION. — There  are  several  imitations. 

JJ^y^OWAY’S  PILLS.— Enfeeblkd  Existence. — This 
f«medv*.  ♦■mbraces  every  attribute  required  In  a  general  and  domestic 

*®Dure  ^  overtums  the  foundations  of  disease  laid  by  defective  food  and 
soy  oth«  ***  ob8tru«^tion8  or  congestions  of  the  liver,  lungs,  bowels,  or 
•ooceiufm  *^?*"**  the«o  Pills  are  especially  serviceable  and  eminently 
ttMidne I  should  be  kept  in  readiness  in  every  family,  being  a 
coastitutinn  ‘“£^^"’PS^'‘hle  utility  for  young  persons  and  those  of  feeble 
or  moat  t«nA  u  never  cause  pain  or  irritate  the  most  sensitive  nerves, 
blood  the  Holloway’s  Pills  are  the  best  known  purifiers  of  the 

PoiaoDAti.  mST'  promoters  of  absorption  and  secretion,  whereby  all 

kttd  obnoxious  particles  are  removed  from  both  solids  and  fluids. 


Bt  HENRY  SOUTHGATE. 

WILLIAM  P.  NIMMO,  14  Kino  William-btreet,  Strand,  London  ; 

AND  EdINBUHOII. 

Sold  by  all  Booksellers,  and  at  all  Railway  Bookstalls. 

INTERNATIONAL  CONGRESS  OF  ORIENTALISTS. 
fY^HE  ACADEMY  of  Saturdays,  September  19th  and 

X  September  26th,  will  contain  Verbal im  Reports  of  the  Addresses  of 
the  President  and  of  the  Presidents  of  the  various  Sections,  as  well  as 
abstracts  of  all  the  more  important  communications  made  to  the  Congress. 
Price  4d. ;  free  by  post,  4|d. 

W.  G.  SMITH.  43  Welllngton-street,  Strand,  W.C.,  and  by  order  of  all 
Booksellers  and  Newsmen. 

Price  28. 6d..  free  by  post,  28.  lOd., 

The  new  quarterly  magazine 

for  OCTOBER. 

CONTENTS 

TRAVELS  IN  PORTUGAL  (concluded).  By  John  Latouche. 

THE  FAUNA  OF  FANCY.  By  Frances  Power  (’obbe. 

A  SEA  CHANGELING:  a  Novel.  By  the  Author  of  ‘Olive  Vsreoe.* 
SPIRITUALISM  IN  ENGLAND.  By  Nathaniel  A.  Ilamess. 

THE  CHARACTER  OF  GOETHE.  By  Robert  Buchanan,  Author  of 
‘  White  Rose  and  Red.’ 

SMALL  FARMS.  By  Richard  Jefferies. 

IN  THE  RUE  FROIDE :  a  Tale.  By  Katharine  8.  Maeqaoid,  Author  ol 
‘  Patty.’ 

London:  WARD,  LOCK,  and  TYLER  Warwick-house,  Pater¬ 
noster-row. 

TO  INVESTORS. 

INVESTMENTS  SAFE  and  PROFITABLE. 

DIVIDENDS  5  AND  10  TO  15  PER  CENT.  PER  ANNUM. 

SHARP’S  STOCK  &  SHARE  INVESTMENT  CIRCULAR. 

•  SEPTEMBER  EDITION  now  ready  (Twelve  Pages),  post  free. 


and  safest  Stock  and  Share  Investments  of 


It  contains  all  the  best  paying  and  safest  Stock  and  Share  Investments  of 
the  day,  with  Market  Prices,  Reports.  Dividends,  fcc.  Ac. 

Safe  Investments  in  English  and  foreign  Railways,  Debentures,  Banks. 
Mines,  Foreign  Bonds,  American  and  Colonial  Stocks,  Telegraph  and 
Miscellaneous  Shares,  Ac. 

CAPITALISTS,  SHAREHOLDERS,  INVESTORS,  TRUSTEES, 
Will  find  the  above  Investment  Circular  a  safe,  valuable  guide. 
MESSRS  SHARP  A  CO.,  STOCK  and  SHARK  BROKERS, 

33  POULTBT,  LONDON.  ESTABUBHBD  1852. 

Bankirb:  London  and  WBftTMiNSTRB,  Lothbubt.  London,  E,C. 

rpo  Investors.— p ennington  and  co.^s 

J-  MONTHLY  RECORD  of  INVESTM KNT8,  published  on  the  first 
Thursday  In  each  month,  contains  an  Exhaustive  Review  of  the  British 
and  Foreign  Stock  aud  Snare  and  Money  Markets,  Ac.,  with  an  enumeration 
of  safe  Investments  payim>  from  10  to  20  per  cent.  Price  6d.  per  copy,  or 
5s.  snnaally.— PENNINGTON  and  CO.,  •  Royal  Exchange-buildings, 
Lwdon,  E.G.  .....  . 
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TEUBNER  AND  CO.’S  NEW  PUBLICATIONS 


ROCKS  AHEAD;  or.  The  Warnings  op  Cassandra. 

By  W.  R.  O KEG.  Crown  8vo,  pp.  244,  cloth,  99. 

LUX  E  TENEBRTS;  or,  The  Te.stimony  of  Conncious- 

ncM.  A  Theoretic  EsMjr.  With  DiaA:ram.  Crown  8vo.  pp.  37h,  cloth. 

[Immediattly. 

MARSnEX’.S  NUMtSMATA  ORIENTALIA.  P«rt  I. 

Ancient  IndiMi  Welijhtt.  D]r  K.  THOMAS,  K.U.8.  Koy.I  4to. 

[In  preparation. 

ESSAYS  on  the  LANGUAGES,  LITERATUliE,  and 

RFH.ICIION  of  NEPAIi  and  TIBET;  together  with  further  Papers 
on  the  Geotrraphv.  Ethnology,  and  Coinmerce  of  those  Countries. 
By  It.  II.  HODGSON,  late  Brlti!<h  .MiniHter  at  Nepal.  Reprinted 
wltti  t'orrect ions  and  Additions  from  ‘  lllustrntions  ot'  the  Literature 
and  Religion  of  the  Buddhintn.'  Serampore.  1841,  and  *  SelectioiiH  from 
tlie  Uerords  of  the  Govemiiient  of  Bengal,’  No.  XXVII.,  Calcutta, 
1M7.  Royal  8vo,  pp.  288,  cloth,  Ha.  [.tout  ready. 

The  PRINCIPLES  of  COMPARATIVE  PHILO¬ 

LOGY”.  By  A.  H.  SA  Y’CE,  M.A.  Crown  8ro,  pp.  .384.  cloth. 

[In  a/etc  days. 

A  PEEP  at  MEXICO.  Narrative  of  a  Journey  across 

the  Republic  from  the  Paciflo  to  the  Gulf,  in  December.  1873,  and 
Jiinuary,  1874.  By  .1.  L.  GEIGER,  F.R.G.8.  Demy  Hvo,  with  .Maps 
and  4  j  Original  I’liotographa.  [Afror  p  ready. 

NOTES  on  the  LAND  TENURES  and  REVENUE 

ASSESSMENTS  of  UPPER  INDIA.  ByP.  CARNEGY.  Crown 
8vo,  pp.  144,  cloth.  [Immediattly. 

The  HISTORY  of  INDIA,  from  the  Earliest  Apes. 

By  J,  TAI.BOYS  WHEELER.  Secretary  to  the  (/’liief  Commissioner 
of  ItritlHh  iturmah.  Vol.  III.  Hindu -Buddiiist—Bruhmauical 
Revival.  Demy  8vo,  pp.  524,  with  2  Maps,  cloth,  18s. 

'I'he  above  Volume  forms  also  a  Complete  Work  in  itself,  and  may  be 
had  with  separate  l  itle  as,  *  The  History  of  ludia:  Hindu,  Buddhist,  and 
Brahm.'iiiieai.* 

A  COMPARATIVE  GRAMMAR  of  the  MODERN 

ARYAN  LAN’OUAGESof  INDIA.  By  JOHN  BE  A  M  KS.  Bengal 
Civil  Service,  M.U  A.S.,  &u.  Vol.  11.  [In  the  press. 

A  PRRSIAN-KNGLISH  nnd  ENGLISH-PRRSIAN 

DICTlt)N.\RY.  By  E  H.  PAL.MER,  M.A.,  Professor  of  Arabic  at 
tlie  University  of  Cambridge.  [In  the  press. 

The  CHINESE  CLASSICS.  Translafetl  into  Enirlish. 

With  Preliminary  Essays  and  Explanatory  Notes.  By  .lAMKS 
I. EDGE  D.D.,  LL. D.  Vol.  11.  The  Life  and  Works  of  Mencius. 
Demy  8vo.  [Shortly. 

COMPEKDtUM  of  tho  COMPARATIVE  GRAMMAR 

of  the  IN'DO  EUROi'EAN  I.ANGL'AGES,  t'O  fur  ns  it.  relates  to 
the  Sanskrit,  Greek,  and  I.nttn.  By  AUGUST  .SCH  I.EIt;il  EK. 
Translated,  from  tlie  Tliird  German  Edition,  by  HEUBEKT  BEN* 
DALI.,  B.A  ,  Chr.  Coll.  Camb.  [Shortly, 

The  ROMANTIC  HISTORY  of  SAKYA  BUDDHA. 

Translated  from  the  Sanscrit  into  Chinese  by  DJNANAKUTA 
(A.D.  OOD),  and  from  the  Cbluese  into  Engiiali  by  the  Rev.  .sa.>IUEL 
BEAL.  Crown  8vo.  [In  preparution. 

The  DATHAVANSA;  or,  The  History  of  tho  Tooth 

Relic  of  Gotama  Buddha.  The  Pali  Text,  and  Translation  into 
EnultHli.  with  Notes.  By  Sir  MUTU  COOMARA  SWA.M  Y.  Deuiy 
8vo,  pp.  174  cloth,  10s.  (id.  EngUsli  Translation,  with  Notes,  Os. 

SUT'l'A  NIPATA  ;  or,  The  Dialoj^ues  and  Di.sconrses 

of  Gotama  Buddha  (2,5(10  years  uld).  Translated  from  the  Original 
Pali,  with  Notes  and  lutroductiun.  by  cir  MUTU  COO.MARA 
SVVA.MY.  Crown  8vo.  [tihortty. 

JOURNAL  of  tlie  ROYAL  ASIATIC  SOCIETY. 

New  Series.  Vol.  VIL  I’art  1.,  demy  8vo,  with  Plates,  sewed,  8s. 

JESUS  the  MESSIAH;  beiripf  an  Answer  anticipatory 

to  the  Work  'Supernatural  Religion.*  By  CHARLES  T.  BEKE, 
I’ll.  D.,  Eellow  and  Medallist  of  the  Royal  Geographical  Society. 
Crown  bvo,  pp.  322,  cloth,  10s.  Od. 

A  MEMOIR  of  the  LADY  ANA  DE  OSORIO, 

Countess  of  Cldncnon.  and  Vice-Queen  of  I’eru.  A.D.  IG29-39.  W’iih 
u  plea  for  the  Correct  Spelling  of  the  Cliinclionu  (ienus.  By 
CLKMENT.S  R.  MvRKHAM.  C.B.,  Member  of  the  Imperial 
Academy  Naturw  Curiosurum.  Witli  tlie  Cognomen  of  (  liluchon.  i 
Small  4to,  with  lllustratious.  To  Subscribers,  21h. 

(/«  preparation. 

HENRY  BEYLE  (otherwise  DE  STENDAHL):  a 

Critical  and  Biographical  Study,  aided  by  Original  Documents  and 
Unpublished  Letters  from  the  Private  Papers  of  the  Family  of 
Beyle.  By  ANDREW  ARCHIBALD  PATON.  Crown  8?o,  pp.  340, 
cloth,  7s.  Od. 

'*  A  book  which  is  sure  to  be  widely  read."— .Slfandard. 

The  ENGLISH  GIPSIES  and  their  LANGUAGE. 

By  CHARLES  B.  LELAND.  Second  Edition.  Crown  8vo,  pp  270, 
cloth.  7s.  od. 

Contents Introductory — A  Gipsy  (*ottagc— The  Gipsy  Tinker— Gipsy 
Respect  for  the  Dead— Gipsy  Letters  Gipsy  Words  pasMed  Into  English 
Slang  -  Proverbs  and  Chance  Phrases— Indications  of  the  Indian  Origin  of 
the  Gipsies— Miscellaula—Glpkies  in  Egypt -Romani  Qudli;  or,  Gipsy 
Stories  and  Fables. 

AMERICAN  RAILROAD  MANUAL  for  1874,  for 

the  United  States  and  the  Dominion,  containing  full  Particulars 
and  Statistics,  with  Mapa  Also  a  brief  History  of  each  Company. 
Compiled  by  EDW'AKD  VERNON.  Imperial  bvo,  pp.  784,  cloth,  3Us. 


CAMPAIGNING  on  the  OXUS  and  the  FALL  of 

KHIVA.  By  J.  A.  MACOAHAN.  With  Map  and  numerous  llw 
tratiops.  Demy  8vo.  cloth  extra,  I  as. 

•  “  A  book  more  freshly  written,  and  wlili  mrire  interesting  matter  both 
general  and  personal.  Is  seldom  to  be  tound."—Athenagwn.  ’ 

"  We  part  froin'.Mr  Mac  Gaban  with  the  hope  that  we  may  meet  sgtin 
and  we  can  never  desire  to  travel  in  better  company."— Last  words  of  a 
Review  occupying  nearly  eigiit  columns  of  the  Times.  * 

GUIZOT’S  HISTORY  OF  FRANCE. 

The  HISTOliY  of  FRANCE,  from  the  Earliest  Times 

to  the  Year  1789.  By  M.  GUIZOT.  Translated  by  RORkut 
BLACK,  M.A,  With  a  Map  of  Ancient  France,  and  nearly  Four 
Hundred  very  fine  Illustrations,  by  M.  Alphonse  de  Neuville.  To  be 
completed  in  5  volumes.  Imperial  8vo,  clcth  extra,  price  24a  each. 
Vols.  L,  IL.  and  111.  (the  latter  just  published)  now  ready. 

The  l\tbiishers  beg  to  itate  that  the  l»mentpd  death  of  the  or  at  Historian  will 
not  interfere  with  the  com'plelion  of  the  Work.  Th^  four/h  pohtme. 
finishing  the  reign  of  Louis  XlV.,is  tn  type,  and  the  emintnt  authotHu 
left  the  necessary  material f(yr  the  filth  and  last  volume. 

“  Tliree-fourths  of  M.  Guizot's  great  work  are  now  completed,  and  the 
‘  History  of  France.*  w  hich  was  so  nobly  planned,  has  been  nitlierto  no  less 
admirably  executed." — From  long  Review  of  Vol,  III.  in  the  Timss. 

*'Any  liistoriual  work  from  so  accomplished  a  writer  as  M.  Guizot  tnost 
he  welcomed  in  this  country  not  less  than  in  France,  and  it  would  be  super- 
fluous  fur  us  to  do  more  than  draw  attention  to  a  work  which  has  already 
taken  its  place  in  French  literature.”— S/andarrf.  ' 

“We  liad  occasion  to  speak  in  tlic  highest  terms,  upon  the  appearance  of 
the  first  volume  of  iliis  work,  of  the  manner  in  which  it  had  been  pr^uoed. 
'I'bc  present  volume  (the  second)  is  fully  equal  to  its  predecessor.  The 
work  of  the  translator  is  well  done,  tlie  illustratioiiH  are  good.  ...  If, 
Guizot  8  style  requires  no  ouXo^y Evening  Standard. 

‘‘Of  the  work  itself,  as  a  simple  and  yi't  valuable  outline  of  historical 
facts,  it  is  difficult  to  speak  to3  highly  "—Daily  St  ws 
“  It  is  a  book  whose  merits  are  well  known  ;  we  can  say  nothing  new  in 
its  favour.”—  Westminster  Hevit  w. 

“The  pres*  nt*  History  of  France’  is  likely  to  supersede  every  other  In 
the  hands  of  Englisli  students  and  Tender*."— Belfast  News  Liter. 

“  It  supplies  a  want  which  has  long  been  felt,  and  ought  to  be  in  the 
bands  of  all  students  of  liistury.’* — 'Titi.es. 


3  vols.,  crown  8to,  cloth  extra.  Sis.  6d., 

VICTOR  HUGO’S  New  Novel,  ‘NINETY-THREE.’ 

Translated  by  FRANK  LEE  BENEDICT  and  J.  HA  IN  FRI8- 
WELL. 

**  But  indeed,  the  whole  bonk  is  one  of  thrilling  fntere-t,  and,  whst  is 
rare  in  tlie  ca*>e  of  a  novel,  scarcely  suffers  from  being  a  translation,  so  fully 
have  Messrs  I.ee  Benedict  and  Haiii  Frisw*  II  enter*  d  into  the  spirit  of  tlie 
writer  wliose  work  tliey  liave  Jointly  undertaken  to  clothe  in  an  English 
dress."- .dfor/itn^  To  t. 

ONE  ONLY.  2  vols.,  crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  218. 

“  W’ho  loved  one  only  and  w  ho  clave  to  her." 

UNDER  SEAL  of  CONFESSION.  By  Aviril 

B  K  A  UMOM ,  Author  of  *  Ihornicrott’s  Model.*  3  vols.,  crowaSvo, 
cloth.  31s.  ed. 


The  MAMHl  LAND;  or,  Ativentures  of  a  Herald 
Correspondent  in  Cuba.  By  J.  .1.  O'KELLY.  Crown  8vo,  cloth 
extra,  9s.  [Nowreadf. 

Now  ready,  demy  8vo.  cloth  extra,  ISs., 

The  MARVELLOUS  COUNTRY;  or.  Three  Y<«n>  in 

Arizona  and  New  M«  xico,  tlie  Apaches*  Home.  Comprising  s 
D  seription  of  tliis  Wondertui  Coun  ry.  Its  Immense  MinorMl  Wi  sith, 
its  Magnificent  .Mountai  i  Scenery,  tlie  Ruins  of  Ancient  Towns  Nnd 
(.'ities  found  tlierein,  witli  a  Complete  History  of  tlie  Apache  Tribe, 
and  a  Descripiion  of  the  Antlior's  Guide,  Cocliise,  the  terrible  Apsrhs 
War  Chief,  w’lio  displays  before  liU  wigwam  the  Scalps  of  twenty- 
seven  Americans,  fort) -nine  Mexicans,  three  Germans,  two  KnglUh- 
iiicn.  one  Freiieliiiian.  and  four  Indians— eiglity-six  persons,  all  vlsia 
with  his  own  iiand.  The  whole  interspersed  with  atningc  Events  and 
Adventures  By  SAMUEL  WOODWORTH  COZZENS.  lUai* 
truted  by  upwards  of  One  Hundred  Engravings. 


BACKWARD  GLANCES.  E.JiUd  by  the  Author  of 

*  Episodes  in  an  Obscure  Life.’  Small  post  8vo,  cloth  extra,  6s. 

NEW  WORK  BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  ‘MARIAN,* 
‘VERMONT  VALE,’ Ac. 

JOHN’S  WIFE  :  a  St'»ry  of  Life  in  Sooth  Aastrtha* 

Bv  MAUDE  JEANE  FRANC.  Author  of  ‘  Marian;  or.  IN* 
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